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GOOD SALESMEN DON'T GROW 
ON TREES; YOU HAVE TO CUL- 
TIVATE THEM. WE CAN HELP 
YOU TURN YOUR “REPRESENT- 
ATIVES” INTO SALESMEN. 
OUR PROMOTION AND MER- 
CHANDISING PACKAGES GIVE 
YOUR MEN SELLING-POWER 
TO OPEN DOORS AND KEEP 
THEM OPEN. RIGHT NOW, 
WE'RE HELPING AGENCIES, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DIS- 
TRIBUTORS TO MAINTAIN— 
AND IN CERTAIN OUTSTAND- 

ING INSTANCES—TO IN- 

CREASE SALES 
BY GIVING 
THEM SELLING 
MATERIAL CRE- 
ATED BY EX- 
PERIENCED 
PROMOTIONAL 
PEOPLE. IF 
SALESMEN EVER NEEDED 
THIS KIND OF HELP, THE 
TIME IS NOW. THE PLACE TO 
GET IT 1S GUSSIN-RADIN. 


Gussin-Radin Studios 
220 W. 42 St., N.Y.C.36 WISCONSIN 7-7352 ) 
L 


NEW YORK'’S MOST COMPLETE GRAPHIC ART SERVICE: 
NATIONAL, TRADE, DIRECT MAIL, SALES PROMOTION: COPY, 
LAYOUT, DESIGN, ART, PHOTOGRAPHY, COLOR — BLACK AND 
WHITE RETOUCHING, DYE TRANSFERS, MECHANICALS. 
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precision trick photography of Line work and halftone screen, Photo-Lettering’s facilities and 22 years of know-how have often 
a Lifesaver to art directors facing costly revisions or second guesses. Our precision Trikography includes (Condensing, Extending, 
portioning, Perspectives, Crcoplains, Radial (Contours, Ogee (urwes, Adaptations, Weight Adjustments, Outlines, Shadows, ObLiques, 
Send us any repro proofs, any dine on screen copy marked to new width and depth, on send a Layout showing curves, outlines or other 
desined. Minimum charge $75; most work falls within this minimum. Photo-Lettering GInc., 216 Fast Y5th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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CREATIVE DESIGN raises the work from craftsmanship to the level 


of art. It is the basis of our daily work and the guarantee of our future. 





LESTER ROSSIN ASSOCIATES INC. 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. MUrray Hill 3-9729 


40 BESTS International Poster Annual 

5S BESTS in AIGA Annual, 16 BESTS NYC 
Art Directors Show, 162 BESTS in 15 Annual 
Art Directors Show 


DISTINCTION 





In the past twelve months we have 
designed and produced art for 2102 
advertisements, 1594 mailing pieces 
and 831 point-of-sale units 


DEPENDABILITY 





a completely integrated staff : 


MWiwstraters: BLOSSOM BUELL CACCIOLA CAPELLO COLE corcos DAUBER EMNI GABY GURNEY GORSLINE, HANKE, HOGENBYL. KIDD KOVARSKY KUHL, LANDAU 
>H MAC MINIGAL, V MARTIN, MEOLA, PEREIDA, PROHASKA PERL, RISWOLD, ROTH, ROSSER, SCHWINN, SMOLEN, SNYDER, SPANFELLER, TREIDLER WARREN, WHEATLEY 
WILLARD, E. A. WILSON, WINZENREID designers: BASS. CONDAK, HAYS, HILL, HOOT VZ, KUHLMAN, D. STONE MARTIN. POWERS, RASKIN, RODEGAST. SMITH, WOOLHISER 
photographic group: BASCH, BENEDICT, BREITENBACH, COFFIN, GALLOB, LIBSOHN, RITTER, SCHIAVONE, TIETGENS, ZANE. letterers: NERNOFF, WEISS. retouchers: FORINO 
5B 5 roductio: watfic! HAAS. PEARSONS. RAYMOND. ROSS. STUBBS. COntact: JOE FERRUZZ!, JOEL KARRON, BOB NABSTEDT, LESTER ROSSIN, ARNO SCHMIDT 
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The pressure is on... 


The soft, inferential sell, the indirect claim, the institutional 
feel in the product-sell ad, are getting a close hard look, thanks 


to the recession. 


Plenty of people who have the money to buy goods are putting 
their dough in banks and stocks. In a slight panic, manufac- 
turers are blaming advertising (for not selling hard enough) 
and even themselves (for not having products that really meet 


consumer needs). 


Arthur (Red) Motley, publisher of Parade Magazine and 
one of the country’s top salesmen, echoes the feelings of many 
when he exhorts advertisers to put more “hard sell” into ads, 
to emphasize “sales urgency” and to soft pedal this business 


of “creating a product image.” 


Where corporation ad budgets are being tightened is at the 
institutional program level, the company image, brand image 


level. Few hard sell campaigns have been cut. 


What does this mean to the AD, the designer, artist? Manage- 
ment has been only half-sold on the effectiveness of creative 
visual communications. Management seemed increasingly sold 
on the viewpoint expounded by the ADs in their conferences as 
long as sales records were being broken. But as soon as a slump 


occurred, second thoughts started to show. 


This should put ADs and designers on notice that however 
deeply this field believes in its power to move merchandise, 


our customers are still only half-sold. . 








Art Direction, published monthly by Advertising Trade Publications Inc., 19 W. 44 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. YUkon 6-4930 Subscription price $4.00 per yeor; $7.00 for two years; $4.50 a 
year for Canada and $6.50 for other countries. Back issues 65¢ per copy. Publisher assumes no 
responsibility for monuscripts or artwork submitted. Entered os second-class matter at the 
post office at New York, N. Y., with additional entry as second-class matter at the post 
office at Baltimore, Maryland. : . 
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Been snapping at the kids 
and growling at the wife? 
Are you getting that urge 
to belt the boss and 
go to work on a shrimp boat? 
Better let us take over 
those million details that 
harrass you. Try our 
intelligent art director-type 
contact service and fast 
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moving, trouble shooting, problem- oa 


solving production crew 
and a staff of specialist 
illustrators, lettering designers, 
and retouchers. 
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business briefs 


Surveys and just plain business men aren't 
in full agreement about what the reces- 
sion means to the ad and ad art busi- 
ness. Data in the advertising trade press 
shows space billings holding up com- 
pared to a year ago, even ahead in some 
fields. But the spotty picture finds 
women’s magazines, network TV, and 
network radio way ahead, while most 
other media, including the print media, 
down from | to 10%. 


Some art studios, whose agencies and direct 
accounts are maintaining full ad and 
promotion schedules, are maintaining 
billings. But many is the studio whose 
clients have cut budgets—or have kept 
up space commitments but used old 
art, etc. 


Studio billings today seem not only to hinge 
on the optimism of their clients but on 
the ad media they work in most. The 
first quarter for direct mail, for example, 
shows volume at a record high level. 


With magazines down and direct mail up, 
this might indicate that studios with 
direct accounts at the moment are hold- 
ing their own better than studios heavily 
dependent on agency business. 


Management seems to regard direct mail as 
a hard-sell media, so that even with a 
business pick-up direct-mail promotion 
figures to increase its share of the 
billings. 

. 


Another index to the way the economic wind 
is blowing is the help-wanted lineage. 
Drops for 14 straight months have been 
reported, with an 18% fall-off in New 
York and slides of 64% in Cleveland 
and 58% in Detroit. 


Despite gloomy data on the economy today 
a survey of executive opinion conducted 
by Research Institute of America shows 
a majority expect the 2nd half of '58 
to match or beat the 2nd half of '57. 
Their general attitude is that it’s the 
other fellow’s business that is bad. 


Grey Advertising’s “Grey Matter” points to 
a long-time trend resulting from the 
mass marketing concept. The selling 
function has shifted away from the re- 
tailer to the manufacturer leaving the 
retailer as primarily a distributor of 
largely presold merchandise. * 
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NEED A 
LINE 
MAN? 


Have to turn a fleeting layout sketch 
into a concrete piece of eye-catching line 
art? Tied down with deadlines, budgets, 
repro difficulties, etc.? That’s just when 
to call DAI. Whatever the problem, we’ve 
had it handed to us, and have solved it 
with just such top line artists as these — 
and we can do it for you too, whether 
line art, or color, or people or still life 
or photography or whatever! 


Every day Director’s Art Institute 
hears this question about a huge variety 
of art and photography problems like the 
one shown by the layout above. As a re- 


In other words... DAI brings the 
entire art-photography marketplace to 
your desk pinpointed to the areas of your 
immediate interest. You get quick, com- 
plete, visible—and effortless—coverage of 
whatever style, subject and price range of 
art or photography you need at the mo- 
ment... with names, CORRECT addresses. 


exact prices. and current availability. 


Why not try DAI on your next 
job? Why not be sure you have con- 
sidered ALL the possible talent you could 
use, instead of settling for the few. That 























studios. 
This stron 


David Stone puts the accent on 
drawing. His interpretative line 
tells a quality story, gives any 
subject, from girls to tractors, a 
warmth and distinction of its 
own, This fresh, contemporary 
artist has the impact of realism, 
the beauty of simplicity, and the 
sparkle of a creative spirit. 

His long list of Madison Avenue 
clients include BBD 
in books, American Heritage, 
Book of the’ Month, Bantam — 
and endless jobs for the top 


agency and editorial 

reception has brought from $75 

to $150 for a drawing like this. 

An active member of the Society 

of illustrators, Stone is located 

- Sow York, JU 6-7636; 45 W. 
ith. 






















‘Layout by Lou Daussa”’ 
Registered with DAI 


way you get the R/GHT artist or photog- 
grapher and you know he is right because 
you will have chosen from the whole 
field. 


DAI is your best source for more 
of this same kind of knowledge about the 
pricing of some 6000 other photographers 
and artists. Whether you are in New York, 
and especially if you are not, call DAI to 
pre-plan your campaign. It is easy, fast, 
and sure. 


For complete information about 
the Institute, its many MEMBERSHIP 
services such as seminars, research re- 
ports, publications, employment service, 
and other advantages, please call or write 
the Institute. 
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Ed Vebell made a world name on Stars 
& Stripes, and hasn't stopped since. 
He’s seen now by everyone who reads 
the International and US Readers 
Digest, This Week, Sports Illustrated, 
and Field & Stream. His work is sought 
by dozens of large agencies too, of 
course. 

A member of the Society of Illustrators, 
and the Westport Artists Guild, he 
moves in a select circle of the top line 
men in the country. A sound draughts- 
man, superbly sure, he'd add distinc- 
tion to this or any layout. 

As usual, you can find his work in this 
year’s NYAD Show — and also at Roose- 
velt Road, Westport, Conn. — NY phone, 
PL-7-6300. 


Gil Walker, who has been everywhere 
it seems, is a natural for this type lay- 
out. His sly humor and deft touch in 
depicting character will catch any 
client's eye. 
In addition to regularly working on 
NBC ads and TV, he keeps up his out- 
put and reputation as practically the 
official Pentagon artist. He also teaches 
illustration, and does editorial freelance 
work for almost any national magazine 
ou care to mention — American Heri- 
age, Reporter, and Harpers, to name a 
few. This is a portion of a Heritage job 
which paid about $200. 
He can be found at 257 East 6ist 
Street, TE 2-9325 (where there is a 
growing stack of AD awards). 





Elliott Flagg, outstanding grad- 
uate of Rhode Island School of 
Design, works in a variety of 
styles, handling decorative, styl- 
ized, or realistic line equally 
well. He is a sensitive and im- 
aginative (yet peep me = J artist 
— cooperative and flexible. 

His modern, sometimes almost 
fine art, approach has been 
hailed by Young & Rubicam, 
Benton & Bowles, among agen- 
cies, Colliers in publications, as 
well as by the fact that he is 
well represented in the New 
York Art Director's Show. 

On an assignment like this, he 
would bring his unusual inven- 
tiveness and skill to bear, con- 
tributing much ... and his prices 
make sense, call him at TR 4- 
9977 — 334 W. 85th, NYC. 
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Exaggerated? Well. . . yes! 


But, we must point out, only slightly. In fact, we are 
constantly amazed by the skill of the retouchers here 


at LaDriere Studios. Minor miracles in color retouching 


are an everyday occurrence in their hands. And their 


results have brought sighs of relief from harried art 
directors who feared the original transparency might 
not quite do. Automobiles a specialty, and—thanks to 


the size of our staff—while you wait. 








Retouching problems? Solve them in an in- 
stant by calling WOodward 5-0360. We'll be 


glad to show you before-and-after samples. 


Stee 











The human touch... 


The right picture in the right setting 
often means the difference between 
good advertising and great advertising. 
For 32 years we at Culver have been 


selecting for our clients pictures 









which have that special, 


appealing, human touch 


This portrait of Clarence Darrow 
made in 1931 by Jay Culver 
for Collier's Weekly is one of 
five million pictures on file. 


: 


CULVER SERVICE * 660 FIRST AVENUE 
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West Coast type vitality ... 


Just returned from a very pleasant and 
stimulating six weeks’ trip to the West 
Coast, where I visited with many art 
directors, typographers, publishers, 
printers and graphic arts folk. My trip 
took me through Los Angeles, San Fran. 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, and in Texas | 
visited Dallas, Houston, and Ft. Worth, 

Just as on the East Coast, there is 
tremendous importance placed upon the 
proper usage of type. It is significant 
that the West Coast no longer looks for 
type trends established in the East. If 
an AD or a typographer sees a new face 
put out by Bauer or any other foundry, 
he does not hesitate to use it, even 
though he has not yet seen it used any- 
where. Another trend I noted is the 
frequent use of color in typography. 
Some of the typography I saw was very 
fresh, catchy and eye-appealing. The 
proper selection of type, contrasts, 
rhythm and originality are given very 
serious consideration in ad layout. And 
this applies in TV production too. I 
spent several hours with Mr. Kahn at 
CBS Television City and was impressed 
with the meticulousness with which type 
was selected and used for TV. 

There’s a current flair for using For- 
tune and Clarendons out West, and 
much use is made of extended sans 
serifs also. The typography industry is 
growing rapidly there. There are new 
and substantial shops. Most of the plants 
I visited are modern, highly efficient, 
spacious, right down to customer park- 
ing lots. And when they want type, they 
really want it. On three different oc 
casions I was asked to phone an order 
to New York and have type flown out 
for delivery the next day. This was for 
faces just arrived in this country and 
not yet in stock at our West Coast dis- 
tributing point. 

While in Los Angeles I spent an 
evening with designer Hy Farber and 
a group of other designers interested in 
type. Suggestions were made for future 
type designs. 

The same interest in type was ap- 
parent in San Francisco and Seattle. In 
the latter city I enjoyed an afternoon 
with William Thorniley, of J. Walter 
Thompson. He's also a “pastime” 
printer and his hobby is collecting type- 
faces no longer available. His collection 
is tremendous—including about 300 dif- 
ferent faces. 

In Portland I lunched with Paul 
Giesey, one of the leading typographers 
in that section of the country. At Giesey 
Adcraft, as with many of the West 
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141 East 44th Sereet, New York, N. Y., MUrray Hill 7-1320, 7-1321 
A Complete Service in Cartoons and Humor For Advertising 
John J. Kennedy Henry J. Schilling 
Following is a partial list of cartoonists available through us: 
Adams, Frank Gibson, Mary Partch, Virgil 
Addams, Charles Goldberg, Herb Pascal, Dave 
Ajay, A. Goldberg, Rube Price, Garrett 
Barlow, Perry Goldstein, Walter Price, George 
Basset, Gene Helle, Ray Rea, Gardner 
Deny, Bethe Mell, Syd Reyaside, Lesry 
Boltinoff, Henry Holireiser, Lenny Richter, Mischa 
Booth, George Holman, Bill ape 
Bri, G. Hunt, Stan Schulz ( ts) 
Brown, Susan Interlandi, Phil Selz, Irma 
Brown, Wm. F. Irvin, Rea Shirvanian, V. 
Caplan, Irwin Crockett Smits, Ton 
Cavalli, Dick , Reamer Soglow, Orro 
Darrow, Whitney Key, Ted Steig, Wm. 
Day, Chon Kraus, Robert Stein, 
Decker, Richard a Token Seon 
Dedini, Eldon Li Harry Taylor, Richard 
Devlin, Harry Marcus, Jerry Ben 
Dr. Seuss at Martin, CEM Tobey, Barney 
Dowling, , Tobin, Don 
Drucker, Bud Mik (Ferdeeed) Volk, Vic 
oe re coche Weber, Robert 
Dunn, Nofziger, White, David 
Duquette, Steve Norkin, Sam Wiseman, Al 
Emett, Rowland O'Brian, Bill Wiseman, Bernie 
Farris, Joseph Owen, Frank Wolff, George 
12 


“16” COLC 
WHEEL SET 
MEETS YOUR 


Preferred by educators 
and professionals everywhere! This ‘‘16” 
Color Wheel Set offers a complete range 
of 16 gorgeous colors to meet every art 
requirement! Creamy! ... Opaque! 
Smooth-flowing! $3.40 per set 
at art dealers every- 
where or write to 
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three for the 
price of one 


Three SBD studios located 

York offer the unequalled talent of separate and interchangeable 
staffs of fine artists. Our many clients can testify to the advantages 
of this arrangement; it may also prove an invaluable aid in your 
future planning. Contact Stephens-Biondi-DeCicco Incorporated. 
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REFILL YOUR INSPIRATION 
FROM THAT OVERFLOWING 
SOURCE OF PROVOCATIVE 


AND HISTORIC PICTURE LORE 


BET TMANN 
ARCHIVE 


PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS ON ANY 
SUBJECT—SELECTED WITH AN EYE TO 
THE NEEDS OF THE CREATIVE A.D 


REQUEST APPROVALS 


Coast shops I visited, I found an ex- 
cellent and up-to-the-minute selection of 
typefaces. In Texas I found many new 
typographic shops and was again im- 
pressed at the large collection of faces 
they offer and the intelligent way in 
which they are used. 

My last swing West was three years 
ago, and in this brief time I sense a 
great change in attitude toward typog- 
raphy there. Shops and their customers 
demand and use the latest faces, and 
there is much freshness and contem- 
porariness in type usage throughout the 
area. 

Vincent Giannone, 
Sales Manager, 
Baver Alphabets 


Help (personnel) wanted .. . 


I fully realize you are not an employ- 
ment agent yet you do, I’m sure, have a 
tremendous number of art contacts. 
Therefore, I’m writing you on the 
theory the more people know our prob- 
lems the better chance for a happy solu- 
tion. 

Our need, at the moment, is for a 
good realistic figure man. We've had 
numerous applicants but, almost with- 
out exception, they have leaned toward 
stylized treatment. We sell this type of 
art too, but it so happens we're well 
supplied with this type of illustrator at 
the present time. 

I'd certainly appreciate it, if you, on 
your travels around the country would 
keep in mind there’s a shortage of good 
illustrators in Detroit. 


Dale Frisbie, President, 
Friedrich, Frisbie, Cox Inc., 
Detroit 


AD rights wrong heads... 

Next to the cutline reading “William 
Bunce, designer, CBS-TV,” for author's 
credit in April article, “Originality Is 
the Formula,” Art Direction ran picture 
of Jack Baxter, creative vice president, 
Earle Ludgin & Co., Chicago. Now, a 
talk by Baxter to a 4A convention was 
basis of “To Avoid the Obvious,” pic- 
tureless article in March Art Direction. 


Jack Baxter, creative 
vp, Earle Ludgin. 


William Bunce, 
designer, CBS-TV. 


With apologies for switching heads, Art 
Direction herewith presents correct iden- 
tification. 2 
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For perfection and ease in mounting or past- 
ing! “Kleen-Stik” is the constant choice of 
professionals! It’s Clean! It sticks! Perfect 
for office, studio, school or home use! It lays 
right and sticks tight! Ask for Craftint 
“Kleen-Stik” at your Art Supply store. 








THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO 


NEW YORK «+ CLEVELAND’+ CHICAGC 


“ 1615 Collamer Ave 





DESIGNERS’ MAT 
WATER COLORS 





Opaque 
Brilliant 
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Fine Artist Quality Opaque Designers’ 
Colors for illustrating and all commer- 
cial ort. For brush or airbrush. Selected 
palette of 45 colors—in ¥%-02. glassjors. 


COLOR CARD ON REQUEST 


F. WEBER CO. TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 
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311 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK JUDSON 2-3250 
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NEW! 


NON PENETRATING 
ODORLESS 


Cpeediy 
Rx, 
maqic marker. 


* Durable 


Dries instantly on porous surfaces! 


NON PENETRATING 
ODORLESS 

NO LOOSE INK 
4-WAY NIB 


If you've been using art mediums 
all these years, now try Speedry’s 
exciting new Ar Magic Markers 


patented 


iene yet Fremovabie! 


8 BRILLIANT COLORS 


... the art maximum. Smooth, 


sweeping, dynamic lines; broad, 
brilliant, uniform color coverage 


... instantly dry with no pene- 


tration. 


For cleaner, crisper layouts, 
comprehensives, graphic and fine 
art, use the new companion to the 
famous original Speedry Magic 


to the 


famous 


Marker... ®® Maqgic Markere 


Cpeediy art aids... 









New companion 


REFILLS 35¢ 


the 
Art 
Maximum! 








refills 39¢ 











ae 
$5.95 


Speedry “57"'Brushpen Speedry Dippen Set 














Speedry Magic 
Marker Art Set $9.24 

















Only Speedry Magic Markers. 
and Brushpens feature “Capac’ 


Dept. D- 1 










no louse ink design 






FREE 


“77 magic ways to 
use Magic Marker’ 


SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Richmond Hill 18, New York 
World leaders in special-purpose marking, stamp- 
ing, stencilling inks and devices for industry 





JEC 


Joint Ethics Committee 
report — an arbitration — 
artist’s representative 


vs. artist 


After termination of an iati bet 
artist and agent, the agent should be entitled to 
@ commission on work already under contract for 
@ period of time not ding siz th 

Clause 20 

Code of Fair Practice 








AGENT: filed a complaint with JEC 
against an artist he had formerly repre- 
sented, for certain commissions to which 
he felt entitled, citing Clause 20 (see 
above). 

A certain advertiser had asked this 
agent to find an artist with a distinctive 
technique, envisioning an extended 
series of ads; he had settled on the illus- 
trator in this dispute. About midway 
in the series that ran to 20 ads, a dis- 
agreement developed between agent and 
artist. The artist notified the agent of 
his intention to sever their relationship, 
but agreed to finish the series and to pay 
the agent commissions on the work. 
As it turned out, this took about four 
months. 


DISPUTED COMMISSION DEMAND: arose some 
five months later, when client ordered 
another series of paintings, directly 
from artist, to be used on the same ac- 
count. The agent felt entitled to a com- 
mission on these paintings since they 
were, in his opinion, part of the same 
campaign. 
artist: denied obligation to agent, point- 
ing out that agent’s interpretation of 
Clause 20 could in effect lead to a 
perpetual claim to this account, whereas 
the clause actually sets a time limit to 
such claims. 

Both parties agreed to submit dispute 
to JEC for arbitration. 


DECISION: Panel noted that Clause 20 
does indeed definitely put a time limit 
of six months to agent’s rights to com- 
missions after termination of his associa- 
tion with an artist. Since, in this case, 
the artist had given notice of severance 
in December and had duly paid com- 
missions to the agent as long as the 
series continued (April), and since no 
further orders had developed until Sep- 
tember, the conditions of Clause 20 had 
already been met, and whether or not 
the new work was a continuation of the 
same campaign was irrelevant. Com- 
plaint denied. — G.D. e 
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Presenting a new DIDOT-BODONI 


Coronet. . . a distinctive new 

family of 16 photoprocess alphabets 
designed to add flair and soft elegance 
to Modern Roman style. 


Coronet blends the delicacy and 
lightness of Didot with the strong 
practicality of Bodoni. With its four 
weights and as many proportions, the 
Coronet family easily covers a wide 
range of headline uses. 





Write or phone for this free booklet 
which describes in detail the latest 
addition to Headliners ever-growing 
library of photoprocess styles. 

44 W 44 St. New York 36, 

OXford 7 4820 




















THE FINEST IN HAND AND PHOTOPROCESS LETTERING 





New Magic Marker 


 lgeeil 
— 12 COLOR ART SET 
The handy new Magic Marker Pens write 
on ANY SURFACE... Instant dry... Spill- 
proof...Perfect for Artists, Designers, Lay- 
outmen and Draftsmen. 
COLORS: Flesh, Light Grey, Light Blue, Light 
Green, Yellow, Red, Orange, Black, Blue, Brown, Purple, Green. 
Replacement Pens Available at . . . $.77 Each 
Per Set (12 Colors) . . . . $9.24 


Texon Zippered Carrying Cases 


The most popular carrying case for 
artists today... Made of flexible Dupont 
“Texon”. .. Smooth cowhide finish . . . 
Wearproof Vinyl binding . . . Heavy 
mesh, double-duty center-meeting zip- 
pers for easier handling... Metal bot- 
tom studs prevent scuffing...Two curved 
drop handles... Colors BROWN and 
14x 18” $ 8.75 BLACK...1%” gusset... (specify color). 


17 x 22” $10.50 20x 26” $12.50 23 x 31” $16.25 


FREE ! Our brand new beautifully illustrated 
192 page catalog ...a complete and 


up-to-date reference on art supplies and drafting --—~yi 
materials. A written request on your business NORMAN M GRABER 
letterhead will assure prompt delivery ... FREE! ART ASSOCIATES 


NOTE: Address orders and inquiries c/o Dept. P 
15 WEST 57 STREET NY 19 
PLAZA 3 3251 2 





artist supplies 
110 West 31st Street — New York 1, N. Y. LA 4-9476 
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More Mileage For Your Promotion Dollar 


For the new, the exciting, the really fresh approach to 
sales promotion design and production, call or write 
Graphic Arts Center...one creative design and production 
center for everything promotional... presentations, film 
strips, literature, silk screen, typography, binding, et al. 


GRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, INC. 
6 West 48th Street, New York 36,N.Y. e ClIrcle 5-2525 





tax talk 


MAXWELL LIVSHIN, CPA 


The statute, in declaring what shall con. 
stitute unincorporated businesses, ex. 
cludes certain professions and is limited 
in its application to other professions. 
The statute also excludes from the mean. 
ing of the term “unincorporated busi- 
ness” the practice of other professions if 
more than 80% of the gross is derived 
from the personal services actually ren. 
dered by the individual and “capital is 
not a material income producing factor,” 


This is also true of professional part 
nerships which employ assistants, but 
only if the clients or patients are ad- 
vised by some active member of the part- 
nership and look to some active member 
of the partnership for the services per- 
formed. 


Q. Assuming capital is not a material 
income producing factor, is the engineer, 
consulting engineer, engineering patt- 
nership, accountant, accountant partner- 
ship carrying on an unincorporated busi- 
ness if assistants are employed to do 
much of the detail work of making sur- 
veys, studies, audits, or other work or- 
dinarily and customarily performed by 
such establishments, if the individual 
proprietors or members of the partner- 
ship accept the engagement or employ- 
ment, supervise or direct the work, con- 
fer and advise with clients and prepare, 
edit or complete and sign the reports. 


A. No. In such a case, the compensa- 
tion received is attributable to profes- 
sional services actually rendered by the 
proprietor or proprietors. 


(Editors note: In addition to presenting 
brief tax facts and data of interest to 
artists and studio owners, the writer of 
this column will answer inquiries from 
readers. Send your letters to the editor 
or to the attention of the writer of this 
column at 258 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., or phone him at REctor 2-9689. 

* 








Back issues wanted... 


Reader Arthur R. Koester, 1826 Ramona 
Ave., South Pasadena, California, writes 
requesting back issues. If you have and 
can spare these issues contact Mr. Koester 
directly. He requests: “June, August, 
September 1951 and September 1952.” 
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the finest 
red sable water color brush 





designed specifically for the 
graphic and ad arts 







delta’s ‘jewel’ 


<a 


& tet 

brush mfg. corp. 

120 south columbus ove 
mount vernon, n.y. * 


Write for free copy: “Illustration, Retouching, Lettering with the Red Sable Water Color Brush.” 





New York’s most complete 
SLIDE 
PREPARATION 
SERVICE 


SAME DAY 
SERVICE 


on all types of 
35mm Lantern or 
Vugraph slides 
.. including COLOR! 
















ADMASTER has the ‘know-how’ and 
facilities to handle all your slide prepara- 
tion work quickly, accurately, dependably. 
In color or black and white...one-of-a-kind 
or large runs... Admaster is the top resource 
of art directors and production men. An 
Admaster technical representative will 
gladly advise you on preparation of art. 


ASK FOR FREE BOOKLET 

containing price lists, ideas and 
how-to-do-it information on the 
more than 200 photostatic, pho- 
tographic and slide services 
available at Admaster. 





V: Ge bo o = t=) Ge ao op 0 0 6 T_ Oe Oot en 
1168 6th Ave N.Y e jJUdson 22-1396 
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Ce 
A collector's item for every 
artist. Can't be spilled! Colors 
won't chip or bleed! Dries 
quickly on paper, foil, cello- 


phane, acetate, glass and metal. 





May be used for gouache, 
tempera, designer's colors, 
airbrush and transparent 


washes. In 17 brilliant colors! 


SHIVA = ARTISTS ‘COLORS 


433 W. GOETHE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Photographer: Howell Conant Agency: C.J. La Roche 
Art Director: Ralph Breswitz Client: Van Raalte 
Color Transparency Retoucher: 
ESTELLE FRIEDMAN ASSOCIATES 
141 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. ¥. MU 7-7194 
COLOR SLIDE 
sam _ STEREO 
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QUALITY with QUANTITY 
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HAMILTON COLOR 
127 WN. Ind $., Hamilten, O. 
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the monthly news magazine 
of advertising production 


$1.50 for 12 issues 


coming events 


June 17-21 . . . lst Annual Exhibition of The 


Indiana Art Directors Club, L. S. Ayres & Co, 
auditorium, Indianapolis. Awards dinner, 
June 14, 6 PM, Marott Hotel. 


Through June 18 . . . Hallmark Art Award 


exhibit, Isaac Delgado Museum, New Orleans, ~ 


July 1-26 . . . Hallmark Art Award exhibit, 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco. 


July 20-25 . . . PPofA National Convention and 
Trade Show, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


The Art Institute of Chicago... through 
June 29, Oceanic Art; through Aug. 3, 20th 
Century ceramics; through June 8, Boris 
Anifeld; Society for Contemporary American 
Art Annual Exhibition; through July. Tiffany 
& Margaret Blake collection . . . June 15— 
September 1, Primitive Art in Chicago. 


Arts Club of Chicago .. . May 20-June 20, 
exhibition of paintings by John Levee, Carmen 
Cicero, Karl Knaths, Walter Plate, Fred Farr. 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance . . . Through 
Aug. 1, group exhibition of oils and water 
colors; through Sept. 24, memorabilia of 
artists . . . through Aug. 12, Philadelphia 
Water Color Club Annual Member's Exhibi- 
tion. 


Kodak Color Show . . . June 3, Dinkler Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta; June 11, 12, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto; June 17, 18, Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 








19 W. 44th St., New York 36 




















Change of Address. Please send an address 
senel impression from a recent issue. 
Address can be made only if we 
have rc old, as well as your new . 
Art Direction, Circulation office, 43 E. 49th 
St., NYC 17 
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SCRATCHBOARD ILLUSTRATION ¢ STANLEY 


80 is a 
magic 
number 
in the 
art world! 


Thousands upon thousands of artists and students use 
Bainbridge #80 Illustration Board regularly—they insist 
nothing else will do. They like its clean uniform “tooth” 
that takes pencil, watercolor, tempera, pastel, or chalk. 
They know that its quality is dependable—always the same, 
always the best. - 

For magic results try Bainbridge #80! 
_ Since 1868... 
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HARRIS 


The best advice 
you can give 
a young artist 


OU can help promising young 

members of your art staff ad- 
vance their development several 
years—make them more valuable 
to you almost at once—simply by 
suggesting they mail the coupon 
below. In fact, more than one out 
of five Famous Artists Schools 
students were working artists be- 
fore they enrolled—many of them 
recommended to us by leading 
art executives. Why not suggest, 
today, to one of your talented 
hopefuls that he send for the 


Anat Gores free information offered below? 


ee a ee a ee ee 


Norman Rockwell FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS | 
Paty = Studio 6'25, Westport, Conn. | 
Send me, without obligation, 
— Von Schmidt information about the courses you offer. | 
eter Helck 
Fred Ludekens 
Al Parker 
Ben Stahl 
Robert Fawcett 
Austin Briggs 
Dong Kingman 
: 





_—— 


If you buy 6 stats a day 


the STATMASTE: 


costs you nothing! 


The money that you are now spending on Stats 

will pay for your STATMASTER...as well as the 

Comparison charts, compiled by enthusiastic owners, 
that they are saving from 80 to 90% of their former 

Film and Velox costs. What's more, they can give their 

faster, better and more versatile service, day or 


You can RENT or PURCHASE a STATMASTER “<all-in-one’’ unit, 
with all accessories, including installation and instruction... for as 
as $115.00 per month! (No down payment required, nothing extra to 


Make your own glossy s 
in only 2 Minutes. esics 


~ noted i 


“ 


for less than c each! the chi 


thirteen 
Nationa 
Now...ANYONE can make the finest, sharpest, dent Jil 
quality, Glossy or Matte STATS or COPY-PRI gional r 
enlarged or reduced, in line or half-tone, negative or the dire 
any size (up to 18 x 24) on any grade or weight of paper, and effi 
” ready to use...in 2 minutes... for as little as 2c per NSAD | 
as a fir 
1958 p 
member! 
represe! 
about t 
that in 
example 
plannec 
new N 
most re 
society. 
Richmo 
Klinghz 
Speak 
publish 
ciety’s 
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age of 


Why continue to pay for poor quality, slow service, overtime and special 
service charges? The STATMASTER offers you freedom from 
“‘deadline"’ worries, plus substantial savings for yourself and your clients. 
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Regionaliz- 
noted in NSAD activities ing of ac- 

tivities was 
the chief topic of discussion at the 


Regionalization trend 


thirteenth annual meeting of the 
National Society of Art Directors. Presi- 
dent Jim Sherman announced that re- 
gional rather than local activities seemed 
the direction for future NSAD growth 
and efficient organization, and that the 
NSAD was preparing a specific program 
as a first step in this direction. During 
1958 program will be submitted to 
member clubs as a first step. Most club 
representatives present were enthusiastic 
about this trend and some announced 
that in their areas regional shows, for 
example, were already being held or 
planned. Sherman, here far right, meets 
new NSAD representatives from the 
most recent clubs to join the national 
society. From left, Alfred M. Cascino, 
Richmond; J. K. Billings, Omaha; Carl 
Klinghammer, St. Louis. 
Speaking for Art Direction magazine, 
publisher Don Barron indicated the so- 
ciety’s and the magazine’s interest in 
regionalization coincided. With 30 
member clubs and more joining, cover- 
age of area shows and affairs is more 
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feasible than city by city coverage. 

Much discussion revolved around the 
work of the Educational Committee, 
headed by Guy Fry. An up-dating of 
the 1954 survey is being undertaken 
and survey forms are being sent to all 
NSAD members. The results of the sur- 
vey will help the NSAD guide art 
schools who wish to meet the require- 
ments of this field. The final report will 
be published in Art Direction. 





George Giusti named for Winner 
11th Annual NSAD Award of the 

11th An- 
nual NSAD Award is the Cleveland 
club’s nomination, free lance advertis- 
ing and publication designer George 
Giusti. The Cleveland club, nominator 
of four NSAD award winners in a 
row, will present the brass and wood 
T-square trophy to Giusti at a time 
and place not yet announced. The 
NSAD award, greatest honor art direc- 
tors can bestow on a fellow professional, 
is presented on the basis of NSAD clubs’ 
votes. Basis of the clubs’ choices is the 
nominee’s accomplishments during the 
past year or for outstanding perform- 


June 1958 






ance throughout the years. 

Giusti has won wide acclaim for his 
campaign for chemical firms, Fortune 
covers, and has won numerous awards 
from AD clubs and AIGA. His career 
in the United States began at age 30, 
after he had served as an art director 
in Lugano, Switzerland, and operator of 
his own studio in Zurich. Milan-born, 
(1908), he studied there and was grad- 
uated from Reale Accademia di Belle 
Art di Brera. 


Typography/reproduction 
awards presented by ADs 


Awards for typography, engraving and 
reproduction of exhibits in the 37th 
annual New York art directors show, 
presented following the exhibit, were 
announced by Victor Trasoff, chairman 
of the exhibition committee and vice 
president of Wm. Douglas McAdams, 
Inc. 

The five Distinctive Merit awards 
for typography, noted with exhibit num- 
bers and categories, were given for 
Magazine Ad #16: typography, Helmut 
Krone; type setting, Typographic Crafts- 
men, Inc. Newspaper Ad #47: typog- 
raphy, Herb Lubalin; typesetting, Lino- 
craft Typographers Inc. and New York 
Times. Booklet, direct mail, #136A: 
typography, Peter R. Palazzo; typeset- 
ting, Composing Room. Institutional, 
company magazines and house organs, 
#193: typography, Student staff, Cooper 
Union Graphic Design Workshop; type- 
setting, Clarke & Way. Institutional 
calendars, #219: typography and type- 
setting, Ellen Raskin. 

Arnold Roston, of Grey Advertising, 
was chairman of the committee which 
judged typographical excellence. His 

















committeemen included Milton Ackoff, 
of Grey Advertising; and Herman A. 
Davis, of Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone. 
Louis Leon, president of the Advertis- 
ing Agency Production Club of New 
York, and operations and production 
manager of Lewin, Williams & Saylor 
was chairman of the committee which 
determined the awards for engraving 
and reproduction. His committee in- 
cluded Carl S. Auerbach, production 
manager of sales promotion, McCann- 
Erickson; and Edward Mante, produc- 
tion manager of Kenyon & Eckhardt. 

Distinctive Merit awards and citations 
were presented for the following: 

Magazine ads, 4-color, #12: engraver, 
Conde Nast Engravers; AD/designer, 
Gene Federico. Magazine ads, b/w. 
#17: engraver, Walker Engraving Corp.; 
AD/designer, Helmut Krone. Newspa- 
per ads, #43: engraver, Sterling Press, 
San Francisco; AD/designer, Ken Park- 
hurst. Also #50: engraver, New York 
Times; AD/designer, Peter R. Palazzo. 
Booklet, direct mail, #98: lithographer, 
Crafton Graphic Co.; AD/designer, 
Louis Dorfsman. Also #101: silk screen, 
M. H. Lavore Co.; gravure and off- 
set, Photogravure & Color Co.; AD/de- 
signer, John Graham. Editorial page, 
#149: gravure, Chicago Rotoprint Co.; 
AD/designer, Henry Wolf. Institutional, 
company magazines and house organs, 
#194: plates by Herbick & Held Print- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh; AD /designer, Frank 
Perry. Also #195, letterpress, Beck En- 
graving Co., Philadelphia; Offset, Ket- 
terlinus Litho. Mfg. Co., Primos, Pa.; 
AD /designer, Bradbury Thompson. 





Kansas City officers Newly elected 
officers of the 


Kansas City Art Directors Club, seated 
left to right, treasurer Bert Lundmark, 
Affiliated Artists; president Austin Har- 
mon, creative director of Hal Sandy, 
Inc.; vice president Jim Rathbun, adver- 
tising manager of Consumer’s Coopera- 
tive Association; secretary Dudley Rose, 
art director of Implement Tractor maga- 
zone. Retiring officers are president 
F. Roy Anderson, American Academy 
of General Practice; vice president Joe 
Crandall, Moyer-Crandall Studio; treas- 
urer Austin Harmon; secretary Mary 
Lou Wilson, Advertising Art. 
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chapter clips 


Chicago: John Averill, free lance artist, 
humorist, editor, publisher, compositor, 
pressman and owner of Seed Corn, 
house organ of Molehill Press — also 
creator of whimsical drawings for Col- 
lins, Miller & Hutchings, and other firms 
—recent guest speaker. 


Cincinnati: Club meeting at the Cincin- 
nati Art Museum officially opened show, 
Swiss Graphic Designers—exhibit’s spon- 
sored by Contemporary Art Center of 
museum .. . Ruedi Roth, guest speaker, 
a staff designer with Lippincott and 
Margulies, industrial designers, New 
York, also teaches lettering at Pratt In- 
stitute. A Swiss-trained designer, (came 
to New York in 1953) the noted Swiss 
graphic designer has leading role in 
influencing Swiss public. 


Montreal: As a change from lectures, 
members saw outstanding Canadian and 
English films: A Chairy Tale, latest 
prize-winning film by Norman McLaren. 
The Diverting History of John Gilpin, 
cartoonist Ronald Searle illustrates the 
classic poem by 18th century English 
poet William Cowper . . . Montreal club 
president David Feist invited to serve on 
Toronto’s medal award jury. 


Philadelphia: New members include Doro- 
thy Standiford, Al Derkas, Jack Gregory, 
Bob Jackson, Alan Klawans, Bob McCul- 
lough, Paul Meissner, Bill Schilling . . . 
Club now has 108 accident and health 
insurance policies in force . . . Former 
club presidents Fred Clark and Ira Low 
are reps to NSAD . . . Ted Miller will 
be club’s rep to Printing Week . . . Bob 
Krauss, with Freed Studio, is new trans- 
fer member from Baltimore. 


Pittsburgh: Warren R. Smith, Inc. film 
studios played host to club. WRS staff 
conducted workshop on The AD’s Role 
in the Preparation of a Movie Film .. . 
New members are AD Robert K. Inch, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross; William J. Doli- 
nick; asst. AD Richard Oden, Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove; AD Sy Lachiusa, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross; publication AD 
Henry A. Moeser, Herbick & Held 
Printing Co.; AD Edward F. Flynn, 
Liberty Printing & Lithographing Co. 
. . » Committee chairmen include: pro- 
gram, William Pensyl; publicity, Jimmy 
Devine; entertainment, Pat Taylor; golf 
party, Jim McIntyre; internal promo- 
tion, Hy Steinberg; house, Leo P. 
Kremer. 


Washington: Club is conducting survey on 
status of American commercial artist, 
will mail forms to be filled out—object, 
accurate data on field. Summary of sur- 


vey will be sent to cooperating clubs. 
Write Art Directors Club of Metropoli- 
tan Washington, 500 Walker Building, 
734 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

. Club’s education committee will 
present series of lectures for students 
interested in the profession . . . new 
program chairman Frank Huseman pre- 
sented “printer vs. artist” program. 
Willard Brown, vp, charge of sales, 
Judd and Detweiler, led panel of print- 
ing experts. He noted paper is at least 
50 percent cost of all printing, and it is 
difficult to tell difference between paper 
quality :“When a sheet of coated stock 
is torn into 10 pieces and distributed 
among a group of designers, 10 out of 
10 will say one piece is different than 
the other.” Other printing experts: 
Steve Smith, Kauffman Press; Fred 
Koehler, Lanman Engraving; Wayne 
Warner, Judd & Detweiler; Ralph 
Dixon, Simonds Bindery . . . Bernie San- 
ders has been appointed to head a com- 
mittee to further meetings between de- 
signers and printers. 





Edward F. 
Molyneux, 
who had been senior vice president and 
executive art director of Cunningham & 
Walsh, died at the age of 62, following 
a short illness. He was a former presi- 
dent of the Art Directors Club of New 
York and a trustee of Pratt Institute. 
Molyneux, born in London, came to 
the United States in 1912. He studied 
at Pratt before serving in World War I, 
entered advertising when he joined the 
Frank Seaman agency in 1918. In 1919 
he became Newell Emmett Company’s 
first art director. Cunningham and 
Walsh is the Newell Emmett successor 
firm. Molyneux had been with the 
company for 35 years, 28 of them as 
director of the art department. Some 
of his most famous campaigns included 
Chesterfield, White Rock, Fatima, Tex- 
aco, Sunshine Biscuits. 

Charles Adorney, an art director at 


Edward F. Molyneux 
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Cunningham & Walsh since 1957, has 
been appointed vice president and chief 
art director of the New York office. 


Noteworthy 


Fifth annual National Sales Aids Show 
will be at the Shelton Hotel, Lexing- 
ton & 48th St., June 10-12. Thomas P. 
Noble, Advertising Trades Institute 
chairman, reports use of sales aids has 
increased 12.7 percent over the past year 
—he expects further growth, because of 
economic conditions. Admission to show 
by guest ticket only—write on letterhead 
to Noble at ATI, 135 E. 39th St., New 
York 16... Advertising Artists and De- 
signers of Honolulu held second annual 
exhibit in Honolulu, with about 250 
entries shown. New officers of the group 
are George Logue, president; Tom Nie- 
man, first vice president; Henri Des- 
siaume, second vice president; Sueo 
Miyagawa, treasurer; Gene Green Smith, 
secretary. . . . Enrico Donait, president 
of Donrico, Inc., discussing Is Research 
the Answer to Perfect Packaging, insists 
“As a tool in package development, re- 
search has its place. But it also has its 
limitations. It cannot take the place of 
creativity, originality, nor the package 
designer’s background and experience.” 
He quotes William Capitman, president 
of Center for Research in Marketing, at 
recent National Food Packaging Sym- 
posium sponsored by Food Packaging 
Council in Chicago: “Research has been 
very much oversold. It is only a tool.” 

...A 15-man 1958 ROP Color Con- 
ference Committee has been formed for 
the Third Annual Newspaper ROP 
Color Conference to be held Sept. 15-17 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. J. Rufus Doig 
of O’Mara and Ormsbee is chairman of 
the committee. H. James Gediman of 
Hearst Advertising Service is co-chair- 
man. Conference cosponsors include Art 
Directors Club of New York, Advertis- 
ing Agency Production Club of New 
York, 4As, ANA, Bureau of Advertising 
ANPA, and others . . . Print Council of 
America to sponsor exhibition of orig- 
inal prints by American artists, with 
three awards, $500, $350, $150 for three 
best in show. Artists may submit one 
to four prints executed between Jan. 1, 
1956 and Dec. 13, 1958. Official entry 
forms, instructions, available in June 
from PCA, 527 Madison Ave., New York 
22 . . . Special paint-and-travel-abroad 
tour being conducted by portraitist 
Margaret McDonald Phillips, Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Arts of Great 
Britain, sails June 21. Information from 
her at 34 E. 38 St., New York 16, travel 
arrangements through Ray McCarthy 
Travel Service, 1841 Broadway, New 
York 23. 





..+ Opinion of 78 commercial 
photography studio owners surveyed at 
Professional Photographers of America 
management seminar, held in Roches- 
ter: “business is good,” (74 per cent), 
“own business to be better in 1958” 
(58 percent), “expanded operations in 
past six months,” (57 percent) . . . Pro- 
posal to dissolve National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association in favor of creating 
a new International Society for Indus- 
trial Marketing to be submitted to mem- 
bership in June . . . Advertising Re- 
search Foundation appointed Dr. Herta 
Herzog chairman of its reorganized and 
expanded Committee on Motivation Re- 
search. She is vice president and-director 
of research, McCann-Erickson. 


Joseph Campanaro The vice presi- 


dént and na- 
tional art director of Outdoor Adver- 
tising Inc., Joseph J. Campanaro, 47, 
died suddenly following a _ cerebral 
hemorrhage. He had collapsed in his 
office. Campanaro, a member of the Art 
Directors Club of New York, was in 
charge of his company’s three art de- 
partments in New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles. He had traveled and 
lectured widely, and had often served 
on art juries. He had assisted agency 
art directors in developing outdoor 
campaigns, and had promoted good out- 
door advertising. A graduate of Cooper 
Union Art School and Pratt Institute, 
he joined Outdoor Advertising Inc. 
when the company was formed in 1931. 


Aspen conference theme 
Design and Human Problems 


Eighth Annual International Design 
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Conference, to be held in Aspen, Colo. 
June 22-29, will explore Design and 
Human Problems, How Are They Mesh- 
ing. Following the keynote speech by 
Dr. Erwin A. Gutkind of Philadelphia, 
urbanist, How Does Our World Look 
Today, the conference theme will be 
developed in three cycles of discussions 
led by leading architects, designers, and 
artists. Participants in Cycle 1, Art and 
Science—the Tools, will be photographer 
Andreas Feininger, Life magazine; Amer- 
ican sculptor Claire Falkenstein, who 
works in Paris and Rome; architect 
Romaldo Guirgolo, University of Penn- 
sylvania; architect Alberto T. Arai, Mex- 
ico City; physicist John R. Platt, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Cycle 2, Man and Nature — Physical 
Problems, will be developed by San 
Francisco architect Henry Hill; land- 
scape architect Ed Williams, of Eckbo, 
Royston & Williams, San Francisco; in- 
dustrial designer Oliver Lundquist, of 
Von Der Lancken & Lundquist, New 
York; painter Robert Gwathmey, New 
York; economist-conservationist Walter 
Packard, Berkeley. 

Cycle 3, Individual and Community— 
Social Problems, will be discussed by 
Prof. Gordon Stephenson of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, architect-planner; 
engineer-planner Edgardo Contini, of 
Victor Gruen & Associates, Los Angeles; 
poet-sociologist "Reuel Denny, University 
of Chicago; Prof. Christopher Tunnard, 
School of Architecture and Design, Yale 
University; sociologist C. Wright Mills, 
Columbia University. 

Garrett Eckbo, Los Angeles landscape 
architect, program chairman of this 
year’s conference, in explaining purpose 
of the discussions, stated, “Since the 
Industrial Revolution the technological 
and social context of these design prob- 
lems has expanded and complicated 
enormously, and at an accelerating rate, 
The purpose of our inquiry is to explore 
how well the various design fields have 
adjusted themselves to these shifting and 
proliferating problem areas.” 

Dr. Albert E. Parr, director of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
is chairman of the conference. Executive 
committee mémbers include vice chair- 
men James M. Fitch, associate professor 
of architecture at Columbia University, 
and Morton Goldsholl, designer, of Chi- 
cago. Also Edmund N. Bacon, executive 
director of the Philadelphia City Plan- 
ning Commission; designer Will Burtin, 
New York; George D. Culler, director of 
museum education, Art Institute of Chi- 
cago; Garrett Eckbo, Los Angeles land- 
scape architect; James Real, Los Angeles 
designer. 

Reservations tor the conference, $40 


(continued on page 34) 








WHAT’S NEW...WHAT’S BEST 


Art Direction’s critic panel watches direct mail, displays, 


packaging, newspaper ads, consumer and business magazine ads, posters, TV 











1) Karl Pink, industrial designer. 2) Georg Olden, 
director of graphic arts, CBS-TV. 3) Garrett 
Orr, associate AD, Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 
4) George Krikorian, promotion AD, Look. 5) 
Peter Palazzo, advertising & visual director of 
Henri Bendel. 6) Art Kane, executive AD, Irving 
Serwer, Advertising. 7) John Jamison, AD, J. M. 
Mathes; Inc. 8) Gabryel de Million-Czarnecki, de- 
signer, Container Corporation of America. 
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Selling fashion to the heavyset 

“Selling fashion to the heavyset can be 
a bit of a problem. Most advertisers 
avoid reality and show the trim figure, 
implying you can look like this. This 
ad is beautiful, and touching in its hon- 
esty. Its reference to the ‘cherub’ sug- 
gests the beautiful figures seen in early 
Renaissance painting. The photograph 
should make any chubby girl be proud 
of her physical appearance, rather than 
try to hide it. Perhaps as a result of 
more such photographs, the long drawn 
out, sickly looking concept of femininity 
may change and healthy looking women 
will be in style again.” Agency: Leber & 
Katz. AD: Art Rothenberg. Photogra- 
pher: Bert Stern. Model: Hildy Jan 
Fabricant. Copywriter: Shirley Merzon. 
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imaginative illustration 


“Clean .. . combines product with visual 
interest . . . picture illustrates headline 
imaginatively . . . readable type . . . 
uncluttered.” Agency: Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt Inc. Art Director: William Bald- 
win. Type Director: William Streever. 
Headline and logo type: Standard Me- 
dium. Text: Times Roman. Color pho- 
tography by Gene Friduss. Writer: 


Deane Coords. Account executive: Regi- 
nald Pierce. 





imaginative use of painted bulletin 

This illuminated, embellished bulletin 
with action is an example of new, imag- 
inative treatment for a painted bulletin. 
Colors are very rich, with bluegreen 
background serving as good foil for 


colors of the Coca-Cola bottle. Design's 
3D effect is added to by interest created 
by motion—the derrick actually moves 
bottle up and down. Artwork is kept 
in light vein. Use of the royal face— 
elimination of molding — allows maxi- 
mum area for design. Agency: McCann- 
Erickson. AD: Reed Springer (then with 
McCann). Artists: Stephens-Biondi-De 
Cicco. Outdoor advertising company: 
Foster & Kleiser, San Francisco. 





Explicit direct mail piece 

“A 6x15-inch actual store bag, with 2 
color printing, serves as one of the 
freshest, most explicit self-promotion 
pieces received in a long time.” Printed 
in red and black. AD: Irving Werbin. 
Designer: Tony Palladino. 
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liquor merchandising—fresh approach 

“A gift container for four whiskey 
bottles, which also serves as an attractive 
counter display, or as a salesman’s pre- 
sentation case, introduces a fresh ap- 
proach to the merchandising of liquor. 
Produced of corrugated paper board, 
printed in metallic gold, blue and black 
with black velour lining, it carries no 
commercial trademark or copy, and was 
designed as a multiple package for a 
prestige gift. Produced by Container 
Corporation of America, Specialty Divi- 
sion. Client: Brown-Forman Distillers 
Corporation. Designed by: Robert Niko- 
lich, Container Corporation.” 





Happy package 
“This is a package that is happy, playful 


and bright—it looks appetizing and 
handsome within the limitations of the 
aerosol form.” This aerosol can of bar- 
becue sauce, Andersen Sizzl-Spray, was 
designed by Harry Lapow of Koodin- 
Lapow Associates, New York, artist, 
Edward Sorel, for Andersen, a west coast 
division of Heublein. The sauce is 
ejected in a nonfoaming, nonaerated 
spray. Special full-sized cap not only 
adds to attractiveness of flame, blue, 
white, black, and gold package but is an 
aid to stacking and display. Shipping 
case uses simple interpretation of chef 
art on package. Bright flame red is re- 
peated on entire carton. Lapow believes 
that the technical innovations in this 
container (exhibit 136a in the New York 
Art Directors show) will help aerosol 
packaging for food products achieve a 
great growth in the next few years. 





Old prints in tv 

Clever use of old prints with limited 
animation characterizes a 20-second tv 
spot for Anheuser-Busch’s Budweiser. 
Designed by Jerome Gould of Gould 
and Associates, for D’Arcy Advertising, 
and produced by Graphic Films of 
Hollywood, the film won a gold medal 
and a Certificate of Merit at the 13th 
Annual Western Advertising and Edi- 
torial Art Exhibition. Titled “Clara and 
Aristide, or Aristide’s Downfall”, the 
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film clip combines 70-year-old engrav- 
ings—artist unknown—with some anima- 
tion (expressions may change to respond 
to audio), and message which combines 
19th century and modern dialogue for 
humor in Budweiser sell. The first print 
ad to use an old engraving sparked a 
rash of similar uses for old engravings— 
perhaps this tv spot will set off another 
trend. 





Departure creates extra interest 

“Again, departure creates the extra in- 
terest in this new CBS method of an- 
nouncing programs. Whereas the normal 
way has been to preview the story or 
picture the prominent stars—they have 
chosen here instead to gain extra reader- 
ship of the ‘throughout the day's’ pro- 
gramming by identifying the reader with 
the man or woman performing the 
familiar activities common to the time 
of the respective programs.” Agency: 
Doyle Dane Bernbach. AD: Bob Gage. 
Photographer: Wingate Paine. Models: 
Pat Wilcox and Bob Barger. Copywriter: 
Paula Green. a 
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what is creativity? 


are there different levels of creativity? 


does research aid or impede creativity? 


is brainstorming a form of creativity? 


What are creative ideas? How do you go 
about getting one? Is creative ability 
basically intuitive or primarily intellec- 
tual? How do you discover creativity in 
an individual? Is there any training to 
develop it? What sort of environment 
encourages it? 

In a questioning and probing atmos- 
phere close to 600 members and guests 
of the Art Directors Club of New York 
spent two days at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, questioning and seeking answers. 
If there were few firm answers, much 
light was shed on the process of creativity. 

Setting the stage for the speakers to 
follow, chairman Paul Smith noted the 
10 billion dollars with which the adver- 
tising business is entrusted yearly and 
the still inadequate methods of handling 
creative people. Commenting on brain- 
storming and other “groupthink” tech- 
niques he observed, “The important 
factor is not the size of the group of 
minds but the size of the minds in the 
group.” Creativity, he observed, extends 
far beyond the area of measurable intelli- 
gence. “Many people have come to 
recognize that whether it occurs in paint- 
ing a picture, writing a poem or sym- 
phony, inventing a new jet propulsion 
system or a new marketing technique or 
a new wonder drug, the creative process 
is a manifestation of the same funda- 
mental ability; namely, the ability to 
relate previously unrelated things . . . 
it is the ability to look at things with a 
fresh eye . . . to look at a problem and 
to see a way of solving it that has not 
been seen before.” 


the nature of the beast... 


Creativity is spontaneous-not  cere- 
brated, says Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, psy- 
chiatrist. Putting creativity on a couch 
he finds it something that is lived 
through. The creative person is one who 
looks and sees and feels and finds a need 
to express his reactions, to say something. 
The fetters of normalism are not for the 
creative man. The renaissance artist 
was creative. He fought against many 
accepted notions and conventions and 
was widely disliked and distrusted. The 


creat 


creative person, says Dr. Zilboorg, is 
often ahead of his times. A more con- 
temporary case in point would be Billy 
Mitchell who was court martialled for 
fighting for air power. 

Dr. Zilboorg’s artist must live in adver- 
sity. “The artist who is very rich is not 
very artistic . . . adversity feeds the spirit 
of creative life.” 

Although the artist must be given an 
opportunity for self expression, he 
should not be cuddled or standardized. 
“Creativity is not decided by a majority 
vote . .. votes cannot decide what is good 
or bad . . . as soon as you manage an 
artist you make a committee of two.” 

The thinking process of the creative 
man is not deliberate . . . its is more like 
a free floating type of thing wherein he 
searches involuntarily until he becomes 
aware of what he is doing. There is a 
range, Dr. Zilboorg finds, from the totally 
deliberate person to the totally spon- 
taneous. 

The best creative work Dr. Zilboorg 
finds to be done unconsciously. If you 
open the process to the public and make 
it a matter of technical excellence you 
kill creativity . . . so leave it alone, he 
advises. 

Contrary to many assumptions, the 
restlessness, the constant urge to be doing 
something is not necessarily a sign of 
creativity. It may be simply a dispersal 
of creative energy. 


intellectual creativity ... 


If Dr. Zijboorg stressed the intuitive 
aspects of creativity and the subjective, 
personal nature of it, John E. Arnold, 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
Stanford University, views creativity as 
an intellectual process involving group 
effort. 

In engineering, he explained, one is 
confronted with problems that have just 
one right answer as well as with problems 
having a multiplicity of possible answers. 
The latter he regards as creative 
problems. 

The process to solution of creative 
problems is to combine and recombine 
knowledge and experience of the person 
or persons working for a solution. To be 
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can it be measured? 





is it essentially 


is it an individual or a group effort? 


how does creativity function in advertising? engineering? busi’ org 


is the creative man an organizational misfit? 


r F t" 7 can subjective creativity be harnessed for mass communications? 


creative the solution must: 

1. be not only a new combination but 

be better as well as different. 

2. be tangible. An idea is not a 

solution. 

3. be forwardly. oriented in time. 

4. be synergetic, multiplying of value, 

not just adding values. 

Two distinct creative approaches were 
cited by Dr. John Arnold. The inspired 
approach he regards as too hazy for en- 
gineering which requires precise solu- 
tions. Inspired approach is the technique 
of big dreams, self probing. 

The organized approach is used in 
engineering. It was Prof. Arnold’s opin- 
ion that the organized step-by-step ap- 
proach does not yet achieve the great 
heights of the hazy approach, but that 
some day it will. The organized approach 
depends on analysis, synthesis, evalua- 
tion so that the engineer can question, 
observe, associate and then predict. Anal- 
ysis involves consciously defining the 
problem by bringing together all the 
knowns and unknowns. Conscious syn- 
thesis involves a systematic approach, 
such as the use of a check list, to develop 
many ideas for possible solutions. In this 
stage of creativity he suggests machines 
might do a better job than people by 
developing all possible combinations of 
solutions. In the final or decision-making 
stage of the process, to determine which 
solution is best, the engineer will make 
a working model and predict outcomes 
with probability factors. A statistician 
can help evaluate criteria which lead to 
the decision. Prof. Arnold believes man 
can be organized and deliberate and 
still be creative. He does recognize that 
too much teamwork can lead to over- 
emphasis on technique rather than on 
the ultimate goal and underemphasis on 
people as the ultimate user of the prod- 
uct being developed. 


humor is a tool... 


Although Victor Borge supplied his full 
quota of laughs at a luncheon session, he 
gave a serious analysis of creativity in 
humor. To him humor is not something 
you create so much as it is a tool with 
which to create or produce emotional or 


rational réactions in others. 


hostility to creativity... 


“In our society technical proficiency and 
intellectual capacity have always been 
valued most highly. Intelligence and 
technical skill, unfortunately, aré per- 
ceived in terms of speedy and perfection- 
istic problem-solving of problems of 
mechanical nature which are relatively 
simple rather than those which are more 
philosophic. This is reflected in most 
American intelligence tests which opera- 
tionally measure how fast unimportant 
problems can be solved without making 
errors . . . Creativity, on the other hand, 
especially during preliminary stages, re- 
quires much time, freedom to learn 

through abundant exploratory errors. . . 

To many, the highly creative person 

seems to evade problems, but in actuality 

he is viewing them as just a single mani- 
festation of a more fundamental prob- 
lem.” Thus Dr. Irving A. Taylor, Assist- 
ant Professor of Psychology at Pratt 

Institute, noted the difficult position of 

the creative person in society. He also 

discussed levels and stages of creativity, 
plastic perception and plastic communi- 
cation and training for creativity. 

The five levels of creativity noted by 

Dr. Taylor were: 

1. Expressive: independent expression 
where skills, originality, and the qual- 
ity of the product are unimportant. 
Spontaneity and freedom to explore 
are important. Example: children’s 
spontaneous drawing. 

2. Productive: shows some mastery over 
some portion of the environment, 
with a new level of proficiency 
achieved by the individual. 

3. Inventive: ingenuity is displayed with 
materials, techniques and inventive 
talent is operative. Notes new and 
unusual relationships between pre- 
viously separated parts. 

4. Innovative: involves improvement 
through modification of basic princi- 
ples, requires a great deal of abstract 
conceptualizing skills. 

5. Emergentive: a new principle or as- 
sumption, around which new schools 
flourish, emerges at the most funda- 
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ization? music? 


mental and abstract level . . . as ex- 
emplified by Einstein, Freud, Picasso, 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Dr. Taylor noted that people can skip 
or omit levels of creativity in their de- 
velopment. In their early years, he ex- 
plained, creative people are very sensi- 
tive to their environment. The creative 
person also appears to others as naive, 
gullible, due to his non-conforming to 
stereotypes and prejudices in our society. 

He says, “The core of the creative 
process lies in the ability to mold ex- 
periences into new and different organi- 
zations, to perceive the environment 
plastically, and to communicate the re- 
sulting unique experience to others.” 
Example: the concept of evolution. 

Dr. Taylor also noted several areas of 
training which may increase creative 
talent, such as increasing the under- 
standing of the nature of the various 
forms of symbolic representation, learn- 
ing to represent any notion or feeling in 
spatial abstractions or relations and by 
emotionally as well as_ intellectually 
understanding the nature of the creative 
process itself. 


a reverence for irreverence... 


The man who has done the most to help 
uplift the standards of American taste 
is said to be Dr. M. F. Agha, consultant 
art director and for many years art direc- 





just a drop in the bucket... 


And it’s a bucket of gold. This re- 
port, carefully but greatly condensed 
from the proceedings of the 3rd 
Communications Conference of the 
Art Directors Club of New York, is 
just a small part of the whole con- 
ference. The entire bucket of gold 
will be made available in book form 
by the club at $4.95 per copy. It will 
be published in the Fall of this year, 
will be edited by Paul Smith, con- 
ference chairman, and members of 
the conference committee. Copies 
may be ordered through this maga- 
zine. Address Art Direction, 19 W. 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

















tor-in-chief of Conde Nast Publications 
(1929-43). In his opinion the “flash of 
inspiration” school of thought does not 
apply in the field of advertising design. 
Here he views creativity as a group ac- 
tivity, at least a two-man team (artist and 
writer) and not done “by an inspired 
individual, hell-bent on self-expression.” 

In his inimitable spoofing way the 
good Dr. proceeded to show how indi- 
vidual creativity in advertising is non- 
existent, how group creativity is our 
present way of working and, by showing 
the metamorphosis of a single ad and its 
endless chain of revises thanks to all 
the “ideas” contributed by the perhaps 
too many members of the creative team 
(now including not only artist and 
writer, but account men, client’s repre- 
sentatives and perhaps a few taxi drivers 
to say nothing of dealers, distributors, 
retailers) how an idea can bé worked 
over till it is overworked. 

A few of the versions of the ad he 
showed are shown here. In the course of 
his talk Dr. Agha spoofed most contem- 
porary “trends” in graphic design, such 
as sardine typography (one line of all- 
caps display type sitting right atop an- 
other). The curtain on Dr. Agha’s per- 
formance rings down on the umpteyeth 
revise when the agency loses the account 
anyway. It seemed to be a case of many 
heads being better than one in creating 
a quandary, anyway. 





To illustrate his talk, Dr. Agha “in- 
vented” this gadget and christened it a 
“toots.” What is it? Dr. Agha says it 
could be “a frying pan, or a mirror, a 
volley ball, or a fountain pen.” It even 
looks like a tongue-in-a-cheek. 


looks good from any angle 
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“we are obliged to create 
an environment of creation.” 


So advised Dennis Flanagan, Editor of 
Scientific American. Mr. Flanagan spoke 
of creativity in science. First he asked, 
“What is creativity in science? Is it the 
launching of an artificial satellite? I 
think not . . . Is it Copernicus putting 
the sun at the center of the solar system? 
Yes ... A creative act in science is the 
discovery of a new fact or principle, as 
distinct from the use (however imagina- 
tive) of a fact or principle.” 

“The first creative act in science is to 
ask a question, but the creative process 
does not stop there. The answer to the 
question rarely comes in one big fact; 
usually it comes in small, ambiguous facts 

. these small facts must somehow be 
put together.” 

“The imaginative creation of the scien- 
tist, unlike the imaginative creation of 
the artist, is put to the test of fact. For 
fact, of course, read experiment. Induc- 
tion is dangerous. Just because it is im- 
aginative it is often wrong. One of the 
main enterprises of science is the ruth- 
less separation of wrong ideas from right 
ones. .. . This constant process of testing 
places a high value on honesty. This kind 
of honesty rarely involves the exposure 
of fraud, but rather the soul-wrenching 
process of exorcising illusion and self- 
deception . . . 1 am not sure the process 
of testing represents a real difference 
between science and the arts. Poems and 
paintings are tested by the ages. Those 
which have meaning for us survive; 
those which are empty do not.” 


creativity and insecurity... 


The creative person is often an insecure 
person, despite great achievements and 
financial success. Because he is a non- 
conformist the creative person never is 
fully sure of position in society. This 
point of view was expressed by E. Finley 
Carter, Director of Stanford Research 
Institute. Mr. Carter called for the crea- 
tion of an environment in which our 
creators can live. He is skeptical of the 
value of such external stimuli as brain- 
storming, bonuses, etc. as creative stim- 
uli. The real stimuli to team creativity 
in scientific work is internal, says Mr. 
Carter. In team creativity it is up to the 
leader to develop confidence in his crew 
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to remove blocks to creativity. It is also 
up to the leader to remove sources of 
tension and to counter frustrations, to 
understand the creative cycle of doubts, 
frustration, and elation. 

“Brilliance”, Mr. Carter notes, “‘is sel- 
dom well-rounded.” You should not, if 
seeking creativity, squelch or fire the 
personal eccentric who also has creative 
brilliance. In a scientific team not all 
men are alike, not all are outstanding. 
A feedback system is recommended to 
utilize the capabilities of each to his 
maximum potential. 


is brainstorming creative? 


Because many advertising agencies and 
companies use brainstorming techniques 
as a substitute for creativity, designer and 
consultant Saul Bass devoted much of 
his talk to explaining that brainstorming 
is not a substitute for creativity. 

Mr. Bass observed that, “I fail to note 
that the products of the agencies that 
have consistently used this technique 
have been head and shoulders above the 
crowd.” 

He further noted the abandonment of 
the technique by several large agencies 
because of “inefficiency, lack of reality of 
solution and the invariably limited range 
of useful solutions at any given time.” 

Mr. Bass also cited the experimental 
study at Yale University which asked, 
“Does group participation, when using 
brainstorming, facilitate or inhibit crea- 
tive thinking?” 

The conclusion of the study, using 96 
people, was that brainstorming inhibits 
creative thinking. The following facts 
were cited by Mr. Bass: 

“In brainstorming emphasis is placed 
upon avoiding criticism, both of one’s 
own ideas and upon the ideas of others. 
Nevertheless, it appears from this study 
that the individual working in a group 
feels less free of possible criticism by 
others, even when such criticism is not 
expressed at the time, than does the 
individual working alone, further, that 
a given number of individuals working 
in a group appear more likely to pursue 
the same train of thought, to have the 
same approach to the problem, than do 
the same number of individuals working 
alone. 

“The greater the variety of trains of 
thought or approaches, the greater 
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Vietor Borge demonstrates a point 











N. Y. Show exhibit draws large crowd 


should be the number of different ideas 
produced. To the extent that group par- 
ticipation reduces such variety, it will 
inhibit the production of ideas.” 

“You know”, he says, “the dictionary 
definition of ‘brainstorming’ is ‘confu- 
sion of mind’, and I sometimes suspect 
this may not be far from the truth. The 
chief danger of brainstorming lies main- 
ly, however, not in the question of 
whether or not it produces more or less 
varied ideas, but, in fact, that it distorts 
the creative process by dealing with it 
piecemeal and putting it on the produc- 
tion line as though creativity can be 
handled on a production basis. The 
brainstorming technique allows the 
group only to proliferate possibilities. 
The other creative steps, that of finding 
the problem, of evaluating it, the syn- 
thesis of possibilities, the application of 
ideas, is left to other individuals. Few 
ideas are in themselves practical. It is for 
want of imagination in applying them, 


fail. 

“The creative process often doesn’t 
end with an idea. It only starts with an 
idea. 

“It seems to me that brainstorming 
can be useful only in giving birth to 
gadgets or their visual or verbal equiva- 
lents; gimmicks, gadgets and twists of 
course are invaluable but we must recog- 
nize that at a time when the superficial 
has manifest value it is not surprising 
that a technique should arise for its 
perpetuation.” 

Mr. Bass alse questioned our cultural 
attitudes toward creativity. The non- 
conforming creator “sees something that 
is not seen by most others, and this 
insight may or may not be in conform- 
ity with the general view of the matter 

. such a person would be considered 
in the normal, accepted sense as un- 
realistic, a screwball, queer, unreason- 
able. He is the one who makes trouble 
in an organization. His more compul- 
sive colleagues call him irresponsible, 
wild, speculative, uncritical, emotional.” 

Here Mr. Bass quoted Shaw: “Rea- 
sonable people adapt themselves to the 
world, unreasonable people adapt the 
world to them. All progress is made by 
unreasonable people.” 

“But if we are to be candid, we must 
recognize that our culture has no built- 
in powers for these unreasonable peo- 
ple . . . we know that there are real 
penalties for nonconformance in all 


rather than in acquiring them, that they. 


areas of our culture, in sociai relations, 
in politics, in advertising agencies in 
spite of all this talk about creativity. 

“Now, why be concerned about con- 
formity? If, as a people, we enjoy con- 
formity rather than creativity, shall we 
not be permitted this choice? In a time 
when knowledge, constructive and de. 
structive, is advancing by the most in- 
credible leaps and bounds into the 
fantastic atomic age, I believe there is 
no choice. Genuine creative adaptation, 
to deal with multiplying issues and 
problems, seems not only desirable but 
necessary. 

“A key element to the dynamic growth 
of any contemporary culture would 
seem to be its ability to utilize creative 
insight to cultivate these requirements. 
This insight requires a permissive cli- 
mate for questioning and dissention.” 

. . «Now, part of the problem of the 
creative personality is the spectre that 
newness may mean failure. In a success 
oriented culture, the concept of failure 
looms as a fate worse than death. Yet 
failure is built into creativity. If the 
creative act involves this element of 
newness and experimentalism, then one 
must expect and accept the possibility 
of failure . . . In this sense one can 
say that progress is a history of failure.” 

. . .“So not only must we have the 
opportunity to non-conform, but we 
must have the opportunity to fail.” 

Saul Bass not only opposed the use 
of brainstorming as a substitute for 
creativity, but generally opposed the 
concept of group creativity. 


for brainstorming 

Willard Pleuthner, BBD&O Vice Pres- 
ident and strong advocate of the brain- 
storming technique, fathered by Alex 
Osborne of the same agency, was in the 
audience during Mr. Bass’s talk, and 
was given the platform to reply to 
some of Mr. Bass’s comments. First off, 
Mr. Pleuthner explained that he did 
not advocate brainstorming as a substi- 
tute for creativity or for anything else. 
it is simply an additional tool to help 
develop ideas. He also questioned the 
Yale study as applicable to brainstorm- 
ing as conducted by his agency, and 
pointed to many leading agencies and 
companies who have used the technique 
for years with continued satisfaction 
and success. 

It was suggested by a later speaker that 
perhaps the relative positions on brain- 
storming and one-man creativity in the 
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creative process was almost defined by 
Dr. Irving A. Taylor in his analysis of 
the different levels of creativity. Brain- 
storming might function well for people 
who were in the middle levels of crea- 
tive ability while the top or emergentive 
level people function best alone. 


creativity in marketing 


Innovistic thinking in product re- 
search and development, in consumer 
and market research, in production, 
packing, pricing, advertising, promotion, 
publicity, selling and merchandising as 
well as in every phase of business 
administration and management was 
called for by Remus A. Harris, New 
Products Manager, Toilet Articles Divi- 
sion, Colgate-Palmolive Co. 

Mr. Harris finds us suffering from a 
horrible hangover. We are guilty of 
production-minded thinking in a total 
marketing economy. We should be con- 
sumer-oriented and customer-minded. 
Management is guilty of trying to sell 
what it makes instead of making what 
it can sell. 

Marketing, said Mr. Harris, is the 
total procedure of creating customers 
efficiently. Organizations recognizing the 
consumer as the boss are usually first 
on the market with product innova- 
tions. He breaks the creative process 
in marketing down into six steps: 

1. Realizing the need for an idea. 

2. Gathering information pertinent 
to the idea. 

3. Thinking through the information. 

4. Imagining possible solutions. 

5. Verifying the solutions. 

6. Putting the idea to work. 

He also reminded his visually-minded 
audience that “markets are minds, and 
the human mind functions by transfer- 
ring reality into images and images 
back into reality. It is evident that 
imagery and symbolism are the keys 
that unlock doors separating the minds 
of the consumers from the idea—and 
action of purchasing our brand or 
service.” 

In discussing images he noted six 
major images as the corporate image, 
the institutional image, the product 
image, the brand image, the brand line 
image, and the diffused image. Mr. Har- 
ris cautioned against the diffused image 
resulting from using the same image for 
numerous products. Borden's Elsie, he 
suggested, did little good for that com- 
pany’s coffee, although it worked well 
for their dairy products. 
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The concept of the Demand Image 
was first presented by Mr. Harris early 
this year. “The real goal of creative mar- 
keting is to achieve the strongest possible 
consumer demand and fulfill it effi- 
ciently. To do this”, Mr. Harris states, 
“a brand needs more than brand image. 
It must achieve a consumer demand 
image. 

“A Demand Image is the composite 
impression of an individual brand’s 
superiority in fulfilling consummate 
needs and desires, known and expressed 
as well as unarticulated, created in the 
minds of consumers by advertising, 
packaging, value and product with suf- 
ficient force to compel initial and con- 
tinuing purchase of the brand. 

“Demand implies action. . . . A true 
Demand Image makes a customer feel 
that she would be accepting something 
less than the best if she purchased 
another brand.” 

The process of purchasing today 
makes the Demand Image a vital force 
for successful marketing. The major 
links between the manufacturer and 
the consumer of a mass market product 
are advertising, packaging, price, and 
the product itself. Mr. Harris stresses 
the importance of the image built in 
the consumer’s mind by the advertising 
and the packaging being honestly de- 
rived from the product if the one-time 
customer is to be turned into a steady 
buyer. 


organization of creative talent... 


In our society “organizational frame- 
works are necessary. The essential ques- 
tion is: when do you stop organizing? 
Specifically, how do you organize for 
the creative man without stifling his 
ability to create.” This question was 
posed to the conference by W. John 
Upjohn, a director of the Upjohn Com- 
pany. “Creativity”, he noted, “is an 
individual thing. A group—a collection 
of people —can spark an idea in the 
mind of an individual —but only an 
individual can have an idea.” 

Mr. Upjohn also asked, “What hap- 
pens to the creative man in the large, 
organic, corporate structure? Is it nec- 
essary for the creative man to assume 
administrative responsibility to com- 
mand recognition plus the salary that 
goes with it? What do you do with the 
man who is constitutionally incapable 
of working in a group?” 

“The number one problem in or- 
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ganizing for creative talent”, he said, 
“is to provide an environment which 
will foster continuance of the creative 
urge.” Mr. Upjohn urges giving the 
creative man recognition (don’t put 
your name on his ideas because you 
are the boss), send him to industry 
meetings, give him some free time. By 
free time Mr. Upjohn means time to 
work on ideas of his own rather than 
on specific company projects. This per- 
mits him to go off in a non-commercial 
direction if he wishes. “If management 
channels all scientific endeavor in a 
planned program the creative scientist 
will quit, or he'll become stagnant, a 
skilled technician.” Mr. Upjohn out- 
lined in detail how this policy worked 
in his company. In addition to giving 
the creative man recognition by giving 
him time, tools, stimulus, privacy, and 
money Mr. Upjohn recommends freeing 
him as much as possible from detail 
work, filling out of forms, observing 
of protocols, and not tying him to 
channels through which he must com- 
municate. These are annoyances and 
restrictions upon his creativity. Make 
room in your organization, he advises, 
for the dissenter. “It is possible that 
the dissenter may be the man who will 
solve tomorrows problem almost by dint 
of the fact that he is unable to fit 
into today’s situation.” 


supervising for creativity... 


Walter J. Friess is Supervisor of Pro- 
gram Development, Education Depart- 
ment, AC Spark Plug Division, General 
Motors Corporation. He outlined in 
detail the program followed in his com- 
pany to make the most of the creative 
potential of its employees. He made 
clear that the best of systems are only 
as good as the men who administer 
them and that in many cases the failure 
point is due to an unsympathetic or 
insecure supervisor afraid to encourage 
the men under him. 


No sure course was charted. From 
the diverse opinions no agreement was 
reached. Creativity, it seems, is many 
things to many people. But if, as was 
said, one’s creativity is better realized 
for one’s understanding the nature of 
the creative process, the conference shed 
much light, stimulated much thought, 
made it possible for all who attended 
to improve their own creative level. @ 











(continued from page 25) 
for the complete program, may be made 
with International Design Conference at 
Aspen, 22 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. 
Lodgings may be arranged separately 
through the Hotel Jerome, Aspen, Colo. 





Des Moines ADs elect New officers 

of the Art 
Directors and Artists Association of 
Des Moines are, left to right, second 
vice president Harry K. Watts, Bankers 
Life Co.; secretary Dorothy Maitland, 
Meredith Publishing Co.; first vice pres- 
ident Pen Sommer, Fairall & Co.; presi- 
dent Robert Lindborg, Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co.; and treasurer Bill Fultz, 
also of Meredith. The association, which 
numbers 60 charter members, was or- 
ganized last June. It has held its first 
annual exhibit, presents special events 
throughout the year, holds monthly edu- 
cational meetings. 





James Sherman honored | a m e¢ s 
by Art Center School Sherman, 
right, vice 


president of McCann-Erickson and exec- 
utive AD in Chicago, president of NSAD, 
is awarded honorary master’s degree in 
professional art by E. A. Adams, direc- 
tor of the Art Center School of Los 
Angeles. Sherman, an Art Center grad- 
uate, was principal speaker at the 
school’s graduation ceremonies. His 
theme: the need for maintenance of 
personal individuality as well as profes- 
sional stature. Art Center, a leading pro- 
fessional art school, also trains on the 
college level for industrial design, illus- 
tration and photography. It is - fully 
accredited and in its 28th year. 
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In center, the 
new president of 
Westport Artists, 
Al Anthony. Congratulating him, second 
from right, is outgoing president Ber- 
nard Burroughs. Others here include 
from left, treasurer Michael DiSantis, 
vice president Edward Vebell, former 
vice president Ray Doney. Other officers 
not shown here are entertainment vice 
president Douglas Leigh, secretary 
Harry Beckoff, membership chairman 
M. Eisenberg, and ways and means 
chairman Peter Von Schmidt. President 
Anthony plans, as a great part of the 
club’s activities, the finding of new 
markets for local artists. 


Al Anthony heads 
Westport Artists 





-— Obrbach’s= 


High fashion cat Combina- 
stops public, profession tion of stop- 

perism, hu- 
mor and sophistication, high fashion 
is this Ohrbachs cat, true to Doyle Dane 
Berybach’s campaign for the department 
store. The ad stopped the public and 
the advertising profession—won wide 
recognition in the trade press, also 
Time, etc. This newspaper ad was 
initiated by DDB president Bill Bern- 
bach and Bob Gage, AD and vp. Stock 
photo of cat by Walter Chandoha, hat 
photography by Wingate Paine, tricky 





retouching by Metzendorf Studio. Bern. 
bach wrote headline, body copy by 
Judy Protas. 

DDB has been. receiving wide cover. 
age in the trade press all along, with, 
most recently, recognition for the cat 
ad, a feature on the agency by New 
York Times’ Carl Spielvogel, a cover 
and lengthy story in last December's 
Television Age. DDB’s creative char. 
acter was early recognized. When the 
agency was only five years old, Tide 
covered their operations, personality— 
and personalities executive vice presi- 
dent Ned Doyle, vice president and 
general manager Maxwell Dane, presi- 
dent Bernbach. And Advertising Age 
recorded DDB’s absorption of Factor- 
Breyer, Los Angeles, in August 1954 
with lengthy story of the agency’s grow- 
ing billings and list of awards. 

Though DDB has been called “the art 
director’s agency’, Bernbach has been 
quoted as saying (Television Age) “We 
are not a design agency. People mistake 
simplicity for design . . . We abhor 
design.” But the DDB president em- 
phasized the agency tries to quickly 
dramatize a product's chief advantage— 
“and because it comes out clear and 
simple, people mistake it for design.” 
However, the agency is known for its 
heavy emphasis on pictorial quality, 
attractive as well as -attention-getting 
layouts, heavy use of color and pho- 
tography, choice of type rather than 
lettering for headlines. 

The president of the agency is also 
its creative head—the creative depart- 
ment is given complete freedom. A re- 
search staff of 14 provides facts for 
campaigns, but the creative department 
decides the dramatic presentation. Says 
Bernbach, “Actually, we are a_ better 
friend of research than most agencies, 
because we don’t ask.it to do the things 
that it is not supposed to do.” 





Martin Schnur Martin Schnur, a 
elected to PDC member of the firm 

of Schnur-Appel, De- 
sign Consultants, Union, N. j., has been 
elected a member of the Package De- 
signers Council. & 
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. Colored ink on colored 
; paper is the secret 

n 

m Reproduced, in actual size, is an envelope 
t- and package stuffer produced by Tritle 
e. Laboratories, Seattle, for use by stores 
. — oe : i selling one of their popular products. 

| a century-old formula for lovely skin Wh ae a 

s en the printing of this piece was 
rT ptt agate ordered it might have been quite natural 


, hig odh, to specify black ink on white paper. 
‘ However, someone used imagination and 


specified wine-colored ink on pink stock, 


with the delightful effect seen here. 
CREAM Printing in colored ink on colored 
© 1956 BY TRITLE LABORATORIES i ; ; 
Beautiful lieve iol bs ates r erg i ith ap. pe — color 
passed benefits of Rosewater and ‘einen in help» ree! The added cost is negligible, since 
ing to smooth, soften and heal the skin. Now colored inks cost only a little more than 
Tritle Laboratories’ new easy-to-use Glycerine-Rich black inks and colored papers only a 
skin cream helps keep skin younger and softer little more than white papers of equal 
regardless of water conditions, wind, sunburn or quality. 
unnatural dryness. In unbreakable plastic jar or 
handy tube. Here’s an idea which, applied to any 
. long run, can result in tremendous 
economy, actually giving a two-color 





effect with one-color printing. 
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Camera magic 
that lifts type or art 
out of the commonplace, 
into the realm of the unusual— 
even to extremes ! 
You dream up the effect — 
we'll produce it mathematically 
and photographically perfect. 
Let your imagination run riot— 
then call us! 
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what’s new 


ART AID COVERS FOR LAYOUT ADS: New 
Flax Aid Pads are the regular 14x17 and 
19x24 sizes of pads tracing and layout 
paper offered by Flax’s Artist’s Materials, 
but they have new covers which are 
special art aids, thus making covers in- 
tegral parts of pads. Printed on offset 
paper for good reproduction, artwork is 
of borders, ellipses, broken lines, dots 
and dashes, stars, rulings in inches, pica 
and agate, arrows, other ornaments. Art- 
work can be traced or cut and pasted 
to use on actual mechanicals. Benaul 
Associates did layout and finished art 
for the special covers. Details from Flax, 
40 E. 28, MU 3-2962, New York, also in 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Oakland. 


NEW PLASTIC SPRAY: Plastik 707 is trade 
name for new plastic spray which comes 
in pressurized spray can with push but- 
ton release, is a methylmethacrylate — 
liquid form of clear, solid plastics now 
used extensively. Comes packed in 12-oz. 
can. Said by manufacturer to be highly 
resistant to acid and alcohol. Details 
from National Radia Inc., 475 Washing- 
ton St., Newark, N. J. 


FAST SETTING GLUE: New permanent, ready 
to use fast-setting white glue is the 
14% oz. Wilhold Glu-Bird. Has a fine 
line tip. Manufacturer reports product 
is a true emulsion with every drop 
usable. Free literature and how-to-do 
folder from Wilhold Products Co., 678 
Clover St., Los Angeles 31 or 4600 W. 
Erie St., Chicago 44. 


NEW GRID ON MYLAR: A new grid printed 
on Mylar, duPont’s trademark for poly- 
ester film, is produced by Chart-Pak, 
Inc., 3 River Road, Leeds, Mass. Comes 
precision printed on matte finish Mylar 
0075” thick, in widths of 21” or 31”, 
printed area of 20” or 30”, with 8 lines 
or 10 lines per inch. Inch line is ac- 
cented for easier plotting (accuracy is 
guaranteed to plus or minus .005”). 


BOOKLET ON LIGHTING EQUIPMENT: A 
new four page technical bulletin out- 
lining requirements of New Graphic 
Arts Standards for lighting for color 
matching and color quality control, from 
Macbeth Daylighting Corp., Dept. P, 
Newburgh, N. Y. This is bulletin 274. 
Includes curves representing natural 
daylight at 7500 degrees K and also in- 
cludes, for comparison, curves of both 
Macbeth High Fidelity Daylight, and its 
Examolite Fixture. 


(continued on page 71) 











ALL AT ONCE MONOGRAM ART STUDIO IS TWELVE 
YEARS OLD! IT’S BEEN AN EXCITING TWELVE YEARS, 
TOO... WHEN | WAS A KID, TWELVE WAS A TIME FOR 
TAKING THE BOY SCOUT OATH. BUT NOW, SO MANY 
YEARS LATER, AND THE FATHER OF 3, ALL DAUGHTERS, 
IT’S NOT LIKELY THAT | CAN REMEMBER IT EXACTLY. 
JUST THE SAME, THE BOY SCOUT SPIRIT OF HELPFUL- 
NESS SORT OF EXPRESSES WHAT I’M THINKING TODAY. . 
“ON OUR HONOR, We WILL DO OUR BEST TO DO 
OUR DUTY TO YOU OUR CRAFT AND 
OUR CLIENTS ... 70 WELP OTHER 
PEOPLE AT ALL TIMES WITH OUR 
BEST CREATIVE THINKING. cool 
HELP YOU INCREASE RESULTS FROM YOUR 
ADS, DIRECT MAIL, BROCHURES, FOLDERS OR 
ALL THOSE JOBS THAT MUST SHOW RESULTS” 
2» AND ALSO TO DO YOU GOOD DEEDS THAT WILL HELP 
YOU GROW..LIKE WE AT MONOGRAM HAVE GROWN! AS 
| REMEMBER, A SCOUT IS SUPPOSED TO DO A GOOD 
DEED EVERY DAY. WELL, WE’VE WON QUITE A FEW 
“MERIT AWARDS” FOR THE GOOD DEEDS WE'VE DONE 
OUR CLIENTS OVER THE YEARS. BUT WE’D LIKE TO DO 
MORE. WHAT ABOUT YOUR CREATIVE ART NEEDS? 
WOULD A LITTLE EXTRA ASSISTANCE HELP? WE’D LOVE 
TO DO A GOOD DEED FOR YOU..JUST NAME THE DAY! 


SINCERELY YOURS, 





a OO 6 ee 
ART SCHLOSSER 


MONOGRAM ART STUDIO INC.515 MADISON AVE. WEW YORK 22 PLAZA 3-8974 [) 424 BOOK BLDG. DETROIT 26 MICHIGAN WOODWARD 1-9085 
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“high adventure” 


integrates its commercials 


A TV-film idea embracing excitement, 
education, entertainment and the in- 
tegrated film commercial. 

Response to a recent column excited 
me sufficiently to devote more space to 
the important concept of integrated tele- 
vision commercials. 





White Hunter 





Ground Control Approach 


Only by isolating and examining each 
splash of commercial integration can we 
participate in bringing better selling 
commercials to the viewing public. It is 
with this in mind that I have selected a 
case in point: the “High Adventure” 
show where Delco Batteries become an 
integral part of the adventure itself. 

“Battery Town"”—“White Hunter’— 
“GGA (Ground Control Approach)”— 
these are but a few of the titles of three- 
minute commercials shot on location in 
the heart of the African jungle, in the 
hidden recesses of a “Stone Age” town, 
in the frigid wastelands of the lonely 
North. 

Within the format of this colorful 
series, room was carefully selected and 
plotted for the sponsor’s message, making 
it one of the few out of the many tele- 
vision messages presented that is a de- 
light to behold. 

Each of these Delco commercials de- 
picts an adventure that grows out of the 
show itself, casually, as though the pro- 
duct belonged in the surroundings. In 
Battery Town, we see how the remote 
village of Angorum along the Sepik 
River in New Guinea depends solely 
upon battery power for existence. In 
White Hunter, we see the hunter escape 
from the charge of a vicious rhino in his 
jungle truck—run by battery power. In- 
deed, the very visual and sound record- 
ing of the photographic safari would 
have been impossible without battery 
power for the recording equipment. In 
Ground Control Approach, we see an 
Arctic landing field’s electric radar sys- 
tem go dead in the middle of a crucial 
landing operation with bad weather 
threatening the safety of the flying crew. 
Auxiliary generator power triggered by 
Delco batteries is put into immediate use 
thus avoiding catastrophe. 

A documentary smack of reality and 
immediacy flavors these commercials. It 


is this dynamic approach, so sorely 
needed in television selling, that justifies 
the integration experiment of “High 
Adventure.” 

Particularly gratifying is the astute 
editing of the commercials. It is so easy 
to go astray with pretty opticals that 
match product into product with sicken- 
ing symmetry. The editorial talent has 


avoided all superficialities. As a result’ 


the sell is greater. 

The “High Adventure” commercials 
reflect pre-planning of image and sound 
in every phase of its evolution. They 
reflect creative adaptability to spontane- 
ous situation. From script to storyboard 
guides, the production teams developed 
and elaborated working footage in har- 
mony with the show. Real people are 
used to heighten the feeling of authentic- 
ity. Consequently, what they have to 
say finds echo in the viewer. Gone is the 
vacuous smile of a bleached Adonis hold- 
ing product in professional pose. Gone is 
the superimposed product upon irrele- 
vant backgrounds. 

These commercials are not only fine 
examples of the integrated idea but are 
also indicative of the precise coordina- 
tion between agency talent on one side 
of the creative scale and innovating 
artists and technicians on the other. 
There is Philip L. McHugh, Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Television and Radio 
for Campbell-Ewald, whose guiding crea- 
tive spirit made possible the above ad- 
venture in integration. There is TV 
Creative Director Ken Jones, TV Ac- 
count Executive Don Kraatz, Copy 
Supervisor and writer Ed Birnbryer, Art 
Director Hank Caroselli, Film Producer 
Don Miller, all of whom articulated in 
word and picture how integration func- 
tions. There is Art Ross, who as New 
York television and film director for 
Campbell-Ewald supervised production 
on the series. His organizational ability 
and film know-how is evident in each 
sequence. And there is Bill Van Praag 
and Van Praag productions who brought 
artistic cohesion and simplicity to what 
might easily have become an optical 
man’s field day. 

The integrated commercial idea must 
gain momentum in agency thinking if 
the level of television broadcasting is to 
be raised. As Art Ross expressed with 
vivid clarity: 

“There are definite advantages to 
using integrated film commercials . . . 
first they create continuity of mood with 
the show. All the excitement, charm, ro- 
mantic aura of far-away places and sense 
of dramatic importance of the show can- 
not help but rub off on the sponsor's 
product. Also, directly integrating our 
commercials into the show makes for a 


(continued on page 72) 
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From 

the opening 
address by 

Will Burtin 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Ina few minutes the first international seminar on typography will commence. It is 
the first attempt also to relate the art and science aspects of typography and of those 
fields of communication that border typography. Our lives and work are affected 





by two phenomena, both of which bear vitally on the subject to be discussed: Our 
world has become smaller because of rapid progress in transportation; and knowl- 


edge doubles every ten years, asking for more time for study and understanding. 


It would be presumptuous on my part to outline at this point the significance of our 
speakers’ statements as they relate to the four levels and the seminar idea as a 
whole. However, I shall attempt such an evaluation at the end of the seminar and es- 
pecially in a brochure which will be published by the Type Directors Club later on. 


ON THE LIGHT SIDE... e 


such heavy subjects, such deep thoughts... yet from con- 
ferences such as this and Aspen and the Communications 
conference one carries away so much more than what was 
said...the men behind the great work, behind the big ideas 
become people instead of names ...Max Huber with his yel- 
low shirt and multicolored bow tie...Herbert Spencer’s 
flaming red hair...Ottl Aicher’s soft voice... Kamekura’s 
intensity, even though he spoke no English you felt what 
he was saying before you understood it...the endless spa- 
ghetti bowl of dictaphone and microphone wires...the elec- 
tricity in the audience from the presence of such people as 
Bradbury Thompson, Lester Beall, Louis Dorfsman and 
Herbert Lubalin and Mildred Constantine, Egbert Jacobson, 
R. Hunter Middleton...people from the South and Midwest 
and from Boston and Pittsburgh and Detroit...it seems al- 
most everyone had a camera and during the breaks and at 
lunch was using the well-planned sun to take pictures of 
each other on the edge of the brook or through the grating 
of the outside stairs...the whole atmosphere of big ideas 
expressed by leading designers from all over the world 
seemed to merge into an environment at once relaxed and 
stimulating... what was said by the men, what work was 
shown seemed to be not the end, not the purpose at all... 
all this was only a beginning, only a stimulus...those who 
got the most out of this conference, or from other confer- 
ences of this sort, found these things but the point of take- 
off, your own mind starts up again, recharged by what is 
said on the platform or over the chicken a la king...it seems 
to matter little whether you agree or disagree, or how many 
facts you absorb...it is the total effect of creative re- 
charging that gives these meetings their real value and to 


WORLD SEMINAR 
IDEAS 
DIRECTIONS 


POINTS OF VIEW 


this every one present not only contributes but receives... 


WHO, WHERE, WHAT, WHEN 


More than 500 designers and folk interested in graphic 
design crammed the Silvermine Artists Guild on Saturday, 
April 26, and the World Affairs Center, New York City, the 
evenings of April 28-29 to attend the First International 
Seminar on typographic design. 

“The Art and Science of Typography” was sponsored by 
the Type Directors Club and combined a two-part exhibit 
and a seminar by a panel of internationally renowned de- 
signers. 

The exhibit included the almost 200 pieces awarded cer- 
tificates of typographic excellence by the Type Directors 
Club in the 1958 competition and a collection of outstand- 
ing pieces designed by top men all over the world, most of 
which have never before been shown in this country. 

The panel at Silvermine was led by TDC member Will 
Burtin and included Ottl Aicher of the School of Design, 
Ulm, Germany, and member of the Board of Directors of 
Hochschule fiir Gestaltung and a consultant designer; Max 
Huber, designer for leading industrial firms in Italy; Yusaku 
Kamekura, outstanding Japanese graphic designer; science 
editor and writer Bruce MacKenzie, founder of the IBM 
Journal of Research and Development; semanticist Anatol 
Rapoport, director of the School of Mental Health, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, mathematician, musician and scientist; 
W. J. H. B. Sandberg, typographic designer and Director, 
Stedelijk Museum and of the Municipal Museums of Am- 
sterdam; Herbert Spencer, Art Editor of Typographica, lec- 
turer and writer on typography and head of his own design 
office. 








Ottl Aicher 





Will Burtin Max Huber 


THE 
PANELS 


W. J. H. B. Sandberg 


At the World Affairs Center, April 28, panelists included 
designer Noel Martin, Cincinnati; designer/art director 
Freeman Craw, of Tri Arts Press, New York; R. Hunter 
Middleton, director of department of design, Ludlow Typo- 
graph Co., Chicago; and Egbert Jacobson, Clearwater, Fla., 
designer and director, Container Corporation of America. 
April 29 panelists were Lester Beall, Connecticut, designer 
and art director; Cipe Pineles, New York, art director 
Charm Magazine; Anthony van der Tuuk, New York, presi- 
dent of Amsterdam Continental Types and Graphic Equip- 
ment, Inc. In addition, Spencer, MacKenzie, Sandberg, 
Kamekura and Huber added their comments from the audi- 
ence. 

The entire program was developed by the Educational 
Committee of the TDC, headed by James M. Secrest. Will 
Burtin was chairman of the seminars. Robert M. Jones was 
chairman of the awards and exhibits committee. Program 
co-chairmen were Aaron Burns, Freeman Craw and Abra- 
ham Versh. 

Other key figures in the seminar and exhibits include club 
president Arthur B. Lee, board chairman Gustave L. Saelens, 
and members Gerard J. O'Neill, Martin Connell, Glenn 
Foss, Vincent Giannone, Edward M. Gottschall, Edgar J. 
Malecki, Francis Monaco, Frank E. Powers and Robert 
Sutter. 


IDEAS...DIRECTIONS...POINTS OF VIEW 


“To improve our knowledge about the creative forces which 
are affecting visual design on a world-wide basis...The 
printed image, as a significant part of the mass communica- 


tion field, influences and largely determines the degree of 
understanding that man can achieve with man...designer 





Yusaku Kamekura 








Bruce MacKenzie Anatol Rapoport 


Herbert Spencer 


with reader...manufacturer with customer...teacher with 
student.” 

This was the aim of “The Art and Science of Typog- 
raphy.” 

Program Chairman Will Burtin keynoted the seminar 
opening at Silvermine by citing the challenge posed by “two 
probably irresistible phenomena.” 

“The first is the realization that the distances of our 
world are shrinking and people are moving closer to each 
other. 

“The second is the unprecedented growth of knowledge, 
which has doubled its volume every 10 years since the 
middle of the last century. 

“Both phenomena have one facet in common: The ur- 
gent need for better communication principles that allow 
us to make mutual understanding easier and to reduce the 
complexities of contemporary knowledge into comprehen- 
sible patterns. 

“The magnitude and urgency of this challenge is such 
that we should concentrate all our resources—especially 
those of the arts and sciences—on it. Consequently, this 
seminar has been organized and should be evaluated as a 
critical investigation into the nature of our printed com- 
munications. To provide a system I have suggested these 
four conceptual levels on which we can approach the 
problem: 

“1. Tradition 

Should it be looked upon as a cliché, a prison, or a basis 
for progressive growth? Is it useful at all? 
“2. The new arts 

What is their newness and how can they help in a better 
understanding of our time and our problems? 
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“3. Science and technology 

What is their relationship and what have they done to 
visual form, to our understanding of concepts, to educa- 
tion? In what direction are they moving now? 
“4. Mass communication 

What are the problems which the shrinking of geograph- 
ical and social limits has brought in terms of mass com- 
munication? Are we approaching regional or world con- 
cepts of understanding through vision?” 


TRADITIONALISM IS TRADITION 
MUMMIFIED... 


To Herbert Spencer tradition is a vital force, an outgrowth 
of accumulated experience. But excessive respect for tradi- 
tion he calls traditionalism and this he feels kills creativity. 
While to him tradition is no prison to the creative spirit, 
“traditionalism is indeed a prison—perhaps a cemetery—a 
graveyard of dead ideas and decaying conventions.” 

“Traditionalism is the negation of tradition...it is the 
real enemy of healthy tradition...the product of men de- 
void of creative ability and incapable of original thought 
who fail to grasp and to understand the essence of tradition, 
and who seek therefore to arrest and petrify and preserve 
the formal expression of tradition at a particular moment.” 

“Traditionalism is fostered by men who do not under- 
stand tradition but are awed by it.” 

Pointing to the pace of scientific and technological ex- 
pansion today Mr. Spencer argued that “It is essential that 
we should fully appreciate the present tempo of change, in 
order to ensure that we do not inadvertently ourselves be- 
come supporters of conventions which change has made 
sterile.”...“It is no longer a matter simply of doing a thing 


Noel Martin R. Hunter Middleton 





’ A.G.E. Van der Tuuk 


well, according to purely formal considerations, but of 
doing it appropriately...to today’s requirements, in har- 
mony with today’s methods, and exploiting today’s tech- 
nical opportunities.” 


READING ON THE RUN... 


“Today, whether their purpose is to persuade or inform, 
the printed word and the printed image must be brief, 
direct, efficient and clear. With the exception only of books 
read for pleasure or serious study, the printed word is in- 
variably read—or, more accurately, scanned—in a hurry. 
It has been said that a poster should be designed ‘so that he 
who runs may read.’ To the poster I think we can now add 
popular newspapers and magazines, timetables, instruction 
manuals, and the whole range of publicity and utilitarian 
printing.” 


WITH MOUTH OPEN... 


“A politician has been defined as ‘a man who approaches 
every problem with his mouth open.’ The contemporary 
designer needs to approach every problem with mind and 
eyes and ears wide open. And in one sense, at least, he must, 
like the politician, approach every problem with his mouth 
open too. He must ask why? and how? He must question 
everything and take nothing for granted. Sound design 
today demands accurate analysis of the specific problem in 
hand and proper understanding of the means used to solve 
it. It cannot be achieved by means of sterile conventions. 

“...It is by asking such questions that we can come to a 
proper understanding of tradition and the value of tradition 
and can learn to distinguish between living tradition and 
hollow convention. 








The following photographs are 
indicative of the rural setting and 
international fascinations of the 
seminar. Since the pictures are 
arranged chronologically, they will be 
more or less self explanatory and 
are thus uncaptioned. 


Arthur Lee 


“By far the most important development in typographical 
design in this century has been the consolidation in Europe 
and America of asymmetrical layout as the basis of most 
sound and efficient ephemeral printing and of a rapidly- 
increasing amount of bookwork. 

“This style of typography has evolved slowly and er- 
ratically during the last hundred and fifty years. In the 
process of its evolution it has destroyed many of the con- 
ventions imposed by the earlier, rigidly-centered arrange- 
ment of types, but it has absorbed many of the sound tradi- 
tions established in early book typography. And it has now 
discarded those stylistic conventions, such as heavy rules 
and geometrical motifs, which it embraced during the 
‘twenties and which did much, for a time, to obscure the 
real merits of asymmetrical layout. The best examples of 
asymmetrical typography today are virile, rational and un- 
affected. 

“Asymmetrical typography has not merely embraced 
sound traditional principles of composition and imposition 
but has, in fact, strengthened many of those principles by 
brooking no departure from them. Indeed it is true to say 
that asymmetrical typography has been evolved partly out 
of respect for tradition. It is incidental that, in the process, 
it has inevitably destroyed many barren conventions. 

“Stiffly-symmetrical typography enforces upon the page 
a rigid contour and an artificial pattern. It imposes obstacles 
upon the arrangement of type which can only be overcome 
by departing from those principles of composition—such 
as, for example, close and consistent word-spacing, and the 
avoidance of unnecessary and misleading word-breaks— 
which experience has proved to be sound and therefore 
desirable. 








Jim Secrest 


“Asymmetrical typography, on the other hand, is flexible. 
It respects sound traditional principles of composition and 
regards them as inviolable. And it allows those principles 
to determine, in harmony with function, the pattern of the 
page. 

“In recent years, many of those people who earlier op- 
posed asymmetrical typography have grown to realize that 
this form of layout provides the most effective vehicle for 
the setting out of assorted and miscellaneous texts and pic- 
tures, and that it is the means by which the greatest use can 
be made of mechanical composition and other more recent 
technical innovations. It is now widely understood that 
asymmetrical typography does not imply unbalanced typog- 
raphy and that balance and equilibrium can now be achieved 
with greater visual interest, and in a more functionally 
satisfactory way, by means of the free spatial disposition 


of type.” 


TRADITION...TORMENTS US 


To Yusaku Kamekura tradition poses a dilemma. For in 
Japan tradition is very important to its people, but graphic 
design is a relatively new Japanese art, “...of very brief 
history, born afresh without direct link to Japanese tradi- 
tion.” 

He notes how “The style of traditional Japanese arts was 
fixed during the middle ages and continues down to the 
present day in those forms. These arts, including painting, 
architecture, landscape gardening, music, drama, dance, 
poetry, calligraphy, flower arrangement and the tea cere- 
mony...the Japanese arts characteristically eliminate the 
superfluous and simplify the simple. They have been passed 


on to us with strict observance of form and technique. 
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Therefore the leadership in each of these fields is usually 
hereditary. The son succeeds the father, the disciple suc- 
ceeds the master. In this way the art has been preserved.” 

But the very simplicity of the traditional arts, their very 
ancientness render them inappropriate to some of the re- 
quirements of today’s living. Thus Japan seeks for visual 
communication effectiveness Western design approaches. 
Western design, Kamekura believes, is lively and lucid and 
thus more fitted to the demands of modern industry. And, 
because of the deep-rooted nature of traditional art forms 
in Japan, as the Western influence is introduced it does not 
merge with and alter the traditional art forms but develops 
alongside it like two rails of a railroad, forever parallel, 
never meeting. 

Traditional Japanese art is too tranquil for the needs of 
modern industry and is only suited to handcraft goods 
where it is desirable to create a traditional Japanese feeling 
or where delicacy of expression is sought. 

Kamekura decries both the use of exoticism as a selling 
point and the influence of American “smiling girl” adver- 
tising. “Tradition,” he feels, “should not be converted into 
cheap exoticism.” 

The challenge to the designer in Japan is to “distinguish 
between the essential and the superfluous elements of tradi- 
tional art.” Then, says Kamekura, “We can blend the best 
of the Western World with the essential traditional ele- 
ments we have selected.” 


IS SURVIVAL A MEASURE OF GOODNESS? 


Is survival an end in itself? Can we say that something 
is good because it has survived? Are all survivors good? 
These were some of the questions posed by Dr. Anatol 





SILVERMINE 





Rapoport, who drew an analogy between cultural progress 
and biological evolution. 

Is tradition regress or progress? Is variety of form a 
measure of superiority for creatures? If so, perhaps insects 
are supreme? Is our criteria the variety of conditions under 
which an organism can survive? 

Dr. Rapoport explained that in evolution there are sub- 
species which live with minimal interbreeding and other 
species that are practically a genetic pool, with free inter- 
breeding. 

Free interbreeding weeds out inferiors, creates a more 
homogeneous, safer society. Creatures here adapt slowly 
to changes, are generally safe from extinction but reach no 
heights of adaptation. Roaches and ants, for example, are 
wonderfully adapted to their environment but create noth- 
ing new. 

In subspecies with minimal interbreeding, such as human 
beings, there is constant danger of extinction, peaks and 
valleys of adaptation. 

The ideal is somewhere between the two extreme groups. 
This biological lesson holds for cultural progress, according 
to Dr. Rapoport. He sees the ideal somewhere between ex- 
treme conservatism and extreme radicalism. A world cul- 
ture, for example, he considers not good because it would 
imply the loss of exotic cultures. A mixture of provincialism 
and one-worldism is the goal to be sought. 


SOME OF US HAVE ANTENNAE... 


“Some of us have the antennae to feel where we are going. 
If they have the gift of creation, they become great artists. 
Their work is a message meant for contemporaries. New 
messages adopt new forms. Messages like these are not al- 








ways agreeable. They often shock.” 

So advised W. J. H. B. Sandberg. To him, we are now 
living through a great period of history, akin to the Renais- 
sance. Not the kings nor the generals shape an epoch, he 
says, but it is “the artists who create the face of our time.” 

500 years ago, in the Renaissance, “a painter found out 
perspective. That means he sat down in his chair and saw 
the world from one point and tried to get it on his canvas 
from this point of view. Fifty years ago a painter stood up 
from his chair and walked around the subject he was going 
to paint. He tried to get all different viewpoints on the same 
canvas. This revolution was called cubism. 

“From that moment onward art was no longer what it 
was before. It freed itself from portraying nature to portray 
another reality—movement, transparency, clarity became 
leading principles in art...typography left its rectangular 
prison, felt no longer bound to the law of symmetry, tried 
to lead the eye over the page, accentuated the direction from 
left to right.” 

To Sandberg art never can be the aim of the artist. Art is 
a means, not an end, a means to express an idea. He cited 
the work of Mondrian and his experiments to organize 
space. The resultant art was a means to further his studies 
of space and was not the guiding force nor the final purpose. 

Today’s artist, Sandberg observed, makes Mondrian pic- 
tures but he is a minor artist at best because he simply is 
aiming to make art, rather than express a new idea or an 
idea of his time. Great artists give form to the time by ex- 
pressing ideas. 


WE FORGET...TYPE IS FOR READING 
To Ottl Aicher the general level of modern typography is 


rather low. He finds two major reasons for this: “1) the 
general misunderstanding about the relationship between 
art and typography, and 2) the extensive commercialism 
which can hinder progressive development to a very high 
degree.” 

Treating typography as an art, he feels, may lead to pleas- 
ing compositions but does not permit typography to most 
effectively fulfill its primary objectives. 

“A large part of contemporary typography suffers from 
the misunderstanding that typography is art or applied art. 
...Today in typography there is a constructivist direction, 
which borrows heavily in its ideas from the paintings of 
the Dutch ‘stijl’ such devices as the closed block and the 
bold line. There are also Dadaist-type typographers who 
play around with types of all sizes and kinds. There is also 
asymmetric typography, which keeps a constant eye on 
abstract painting. In today’s typography we find surreal- 
istic play as well as formalistic fiddling with square, triangle 
and circle. Naturally it is possible to use types for art, as 
Schwitters has done. But he used the letters as a graphic 
structure, not as letters.” 

One of the chief reasons why the type-is-art concept is 
anti-functional is the fact that “... we see pictures as a direct 
encounter. However, the reading of type is a complicated 
linear process.” 

Aicher also indicts those who forget type is for reading, 
and for reading at arms length. He says we forget that we 
don’t read single letters but phrases at a time. In drawing 
an analogy between lettering and acoustical values he finds 
we create too much dissonance. 

He also accused typographic expression of too often dis- 
regarding both the manuscript and the reader. He disagrees 
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with those who feel the right typographic solution is an 
esthetic solution and calls them “the great simplifiers.” 

“In leaning heavily on modern painting, modern typog- 
raphy is more interested in the playful manipulation of 
forms than in the improvement of the process of communi- 
cation. During this playful manipulation very often the true 
value of information is lost.” 

If typography is not an art, not an applied art, Ottl 
Aicher sees a “connection between typography and sci- 
ence.” For him the typographer must understand society 
and its structure, understand modern sociology and social 
psychology. He also notes that in today’s world of photog- 
raphy, movies, television, type is not the prominent car- 
rier of information it once was. He also stressed the need 
to know about perception theory and Gestalt psychology 
with its understanding of the behavior of forms, figures and 
symbols, as well as physical laws concerning vision, station 
and he suggests “The variety of today’s types would make 
it seem advisable to develop the capacity for a judgment 
that is not based on personal taste.” 

The curriculum at the school at Ulm includes such non- 
typographic subjects as perception theory, Gestalt psychol- 
ogy, theory of signs, cultural anthropology, semantics and 
information theory, and an Institute of Communications 
has been established to “study our problems in the field 
instead of merely theorizing about them...today we want 
to know exactly what we are doing...we have a desire to 
methodize because the many modern playful experiments 
have led to a dilution of the meaning of signs.” 


MACHINES THAT READ... 


Machine typography may be entering a new era, an era 





in which the reading is done by machines instead of by 
people. That this at first incredible idea is already a fact 
was explained by Bruce MacKenzie. 

He told how IBM and other companies have developed 
machines to read documents and pointed to the future role 
of typography in transmitting “functional” information at 
high speeds. 

High speed processing of great masses of data make data 
reading machines a necessity. “We are literally swamped 
by waves and tides of information that sweep regularly 
across our offices, factories and laboratories. Even with the 
phenomenal help offered by various business machines and 
computers we are unable to assimilate more than a small 
fraction of all the information which could be of immense 
significance to us. For this reason large expenditures of time 
and money are being made in basic studies of language, 
semantics, character recognition, automatic abstracting, ma- 
chine translation of languages and abstracting and index- 
ing of literary, philosophical and technical works.” 

In this work, MacKenzie explained, all regard for the 
esthetics of typeface design goes out the window. The em- 
phasis is on the ability of a machine to most readily recog- 
nize and distinguish characters. Speed and accuracy of 
recognition are the main citeria. Functional design of type 
that must be read by machines is a big project. The big 
problem of the moment, in the absence of such a specialized 
face, is how a reading machine can cope with the multi- 
plicity of types in which today’s material is set. 

Since phonetic expression is unnecessary for the machine 
reader, “The old forms fail us and new must be found to 
say the new.” The types of the future for machirie reading 
may well exist as pictures, diagrams, new symbols rather 








than our 26 letters and our numerals as we know them today. 


SYMMETRY IS A FORM OF DECORATION... 


To Max Huber symmetry is the antithesis of function. It 
forces a communication into a preconceived form, it is a 
form of decoration and is too static for this dynamic, sci- 
entific era. 

Huber also voiced strong opinions regarding typographic 
trends and usages. To him the big trend must be for typog- 
raphy to become more functional and organic...to be suited 
to the nature of the problem and not be simply superim- 
posed on it. 

He decries the indiscriminate use of gothic faces, often 
for messages for which they are unsuited. To Max Huber, 
“the typeface used in promotional literature for the heavy 
industry will necessarily be different than the character in- 
tended for a leaflet on cosmetics.” 

Many typefaces he finds “scarcely entitled to recognition 
because they have been designed merely in response to a 
fashion or to shallow considerations in terms of reduction 
of foundry costs.” Classical faces he believes can be use- 
fully employed today include Garamond, Granjon, Caslon, 
Baskerville, Didot, Egyptian as well as many Gothics and 
Grotesques. 

“Spacing,” he cautions, “should never be used...or rather 
only irregular spacing for the purpose of emphasizing cer- 
tain letters in a word or heading.” Huber advocates flush- 
left ragged-right typography as making for maximum read- 
ability. 

A strong advocate of functional typography, he believes 
the end result should appear unforced and “employed with 
the freedom and nonchalance and the same ease with which 


American girl typists handle their typewriter. With this 
ease and a sense of function, they line up their text on the 
left-hand side of the page, spacing only paragraphs, just as 
Max Bill used to do.” 


NO WORD BREAKS... 


“Personally I believe that when the word falls at the end 
of the line, it should not be separated. A new line should be 
started, without breaks, with simplicity and a free ragged 
right composition. Furthermore, line-lengths should vary 
according to the meaning of the text.” 

Max Huber also notes, and finds it unfortunate, that so 
many manufacturers, who commission most of the work, 
oppose these modern concepts and fall back on imitations 
of classic-like and traditional forms. As a progressive ex- 
ception he cites Olivetti & Co. for whom he has done much 
work. 


OUR OBLIGATION TO THE READER... 


“Toward ourselves, we are inclined to feel only our right 
of self-expression, but vis-a-vis other human beings, we 
must feel the responsibility and obligation implicit in this 
marvelous medium which is the “designed symbol.” There- 
fore the choice of one typeface over another, one line width 
over another, of a design or a photograph, of an additional 
color rather than black-and-white are basic elements of our 
professional ethics. The products of typographic expression 
remain with us for many years. Therefore they must be 
conceived and realized with the awareness that this is a 
medium by which people will manifest their thoughts and 
feelings, will see and touch and communicate and that these 


symbols will be their daily companions. 
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BE FUTURE-ORIENTED... 
“Type is the expression of everyday life and typography is 


what we have to contribute. We must try to give our con- 
tribution with our minds open to the future. In designing 
a government form, we may well preserve the spirit of past 
decades, which would reflect the slow pace of bureaucracy 
everywhere, but wherever our mind is projected toward the 
future, we must express ourselves accordingly and try to 
project that in which we sincerely believe, thus contrib- 
uting to shape a better, truer future. 

“In one word, our typography must be truly a functional 


and integrated typography.” 


NO PERSONAL STATEMENT... 


Noel Martin believes that a designer should not make a per- 
sonal statement in his work—rather, he should strive to 
present the work to its own best advantage. Each job should 
utilize its appropriate tools—typefaces that do the job prop- 
erly should be selected, chosen for their suitability design- 
wise and to solve the particular problem at hand. 

Martin emphasized that although a painter bred, he now 
considers himself wholly a designer, and thinks that typo- 
graphic designers should not confuse design with painting. 
They are two distinct areas. Each generation should speak 
in its own terminology, the arts truly representative of its 
time, and he feels communication: of the 2oth century is 
properly made through television, jazz, industrial design, 
architecture, the graphic arts. 











“MODERN” IS NOW TRADITIONAL 


Freeman Craw emphasized the validity of the study of the 
allied arts in the study of typographic design. “Without 
modern art, modern typography doesn’t exist.” He also 
noted modern has been established long enough now to be 
called a tradition in its own right. Craw also supported 
Martin’s theme of avoidance of applying pet formulas and 
clichés indiscriminately, without proper regard for specific 
problems. 


EVERY DEVICE A CLICHE... 


Defining cliché, Craw said in a sense every graphic device 
could be termed a cliché. “It’s probably more in the attitude, 
the understanding and appropriateness towards the design 
problem that makes something a cliché or not. If there is 
a true reason for being or fitness, then I would say it is not 
a cliché.” He blamed the use of clichés on creative laziness, 
a lack of creative integrity: “...trying to second-guess what 
a client would like instead of honestly recommending and 
doing what the designer himself believes to be the right 
solution...or intellectually convincing himself that a layout 
is right when intuitively he knows it isn’t. A designer must 
please himself first.” 

Types today must relate to today’s environment—shapes 
and counter shapes of letters logically should be closely 
akin to design forms used in modern architecture, industrial 
and graphic design. The general appearance of letters should 
be anonymous yet familiar—have an established quality, 
not be affected, eccentric. Various machine age letters can 
be naturally mixed or combined, since they have structural 
similarities. In direct contrast to old style letters, they have 
uniform proportion, and vertical stress. Though old style 








classic letters should not be precluded, Craw felt that ma- 
chine age styles would better express our times. 


MACHINE AGE CONTRIBUTION—PRODUCTION 


R. Hunter Middleton traced the history of letters, noted the 
importance of designs before the machine age letters ap- 
peared. He felt the machine age added nothing to design. 
The machine age’s contributions were to production. Type- 
founders have the problem of the marketplace and many 
types are simply produced to meet competition. Good types 
will come from designers, he said, not manufacturers, since 
the latter must necessarily be concerned with profit-and- 
loss figures and immediate success. 


A PLEA FOR INTEGRITY 


Egbert Jacobson made a plea for integrity, for designers’ 
awareness of their responsibility to the public. He said the 
public today is feeling a growing need to seriously study 
and try to understand their world and its problems—Satur- 
day Evening Post for instance, which for 40 years has been 
merely amusing people and talking down to them, has now 
begun a new series which will bring the best contemporary 
thought to their readers. Jacobson enlarged the designers’ 
definition of integrity: A designer with integrity will not 
do a bad thing for a good cause, and he will not do a good 
thing for a bad cause. He also noted that the TDC exhibi- 
tion, which he called “the best exhibition of graphic art I 
have ever seen,” contained 89 direct mail pieces compared to 
27 pieces of publication advertising. What's the difference be- 
tween the man who gets the direct mail pieces and the man 
-who reads the ads in a publication? None, he answered. The 
only difference is in the mind of the advertising executive. 


POSTWAR DESIGN—NEW YET CLASSIC 


Anthony van der Tuuk’s thesis: Postwar type design has a 
classic basis governed by new standards set by modern 
visual communication as well as by technological necessity. 
Type design has always been a remarkably typical expres- 
sion of any particular trend in the creative arts. Now there 
is the combination of a truly advanced break-through in de- 
sign, and yet a return to classical typefaces. Explaining this 
contradiction, he said postwar typographic designers re- 
acted to the two types of faces of 1920s and ‘30s, which 
were either true geometrical constructions of Futura and 
Memphis, or artists’ letters as De Roos’ Egmont, Eric Gill’s 
Perpetua. Both forms of the ‘20s and ‘30s attempted to give 
the letter itself importance of expression, rather than giv- 
ing the artist a simple basic tool with which to build his 
own expressive construction. The new avant-gardists needed 
basic unobtrusive forms to use as the architect uses bricks, 
stone, sand, beams. Classic Grotesques, Gothics and Egyp- 
tians of the 19th century at first seemed to fit their needs 
best, since texture of these faces gave the looked-for hori- 
zontal line, but soon it was felt that 19th century faces had 
characteristics now taken as flaws and shortcomings. Re- 
design of the classic pattern resulted in new families of sans 
serifs, big revival of the Clarendons in 20th century designs, 
new group of Roman faces, and for technological reasons 
a group of new scripts were created modeled after classic 
examples. 


TREND OF THE FUTURE 
A tendency to grow out of the orthodoxy of present mid- 


century lettering is beginning to manifest itself, he noted. - 


Hermann Zapf’s Palatino and Melior designs will only fit 
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in with a different typography, which will have to again 
grant more importance to type self-expression in its best 
design forms. Van der Tuuk feels that Zapf, who has re- 
established the vertical accent in letters, shows the best 
typographic future trend. More refined forms based on re- 
vivals in the vertical accent group—Van Krimpen’s Spec- 
trum and the Italian Romano Moderno—will also appear. 
Reproduction qualities of type design have become more 
important. A technological trend was established by faces 
like Columbia, first typeface designed especially for good 
photomechanical reproduction. Van der Tuuk predicted that 
in the long run, the technological trend will make estab- 
lished classic faces such as Garamond and Bodoni less de- 
sirable because of their relatively poor reproduction. 


THE VOGUE AT VOGUE 


Cipe Pineles amusingly recounted the history of her days 
at Vogue before World War II—the wild striving for highly 
fashionable effect, resulting in very unorthodox handling 
of photography, body texts, headlines. In Vogue, which re- 
ports high fashion, pages had to also visually convey that 
reporting. The world of fashion is constantly changing and 
Vogue had to express that change. Each editorial spread had 
to create a new surprise, a shock, a change of pace from 
the preceding and following spreads. Typefaces had to be 
found to particularly suit Vogue’s own subject matter, mood 
and caprice. So the art department invented what it needed, 
caring for nothing but the widest variety of effects. Those 
pages influenced advertising, Miss Pineles pointed out, 
especially fashion advertising. She said, “Dr. Agha, who 
set the pace in those days, laid down a strict rule that as 
soon as one of our typographic fashions appeared in the 





advertising pages, it must be dropped editorially, and a new 
one invented....We did try to communicate an idea—a 
fashion—an emotional attitude. And we rejected every lay- 
out that failed to do it with sufficient clarity or conviction.” 

With the war, fashion magazines changed. Form was 
adapted to fit the new, more serious content. It was now 
fashionable for the same typeface to appear throughout the 
major section of editorial pages, the pages became more 
restrained, “ ‘sensible’ typography became a fashion—a 
fashion that we thought of as perhaps an ultimate solution.” 

She thought European design may be meaningful to Euro- 
peans but it may not be to Americans. “The success of any 
form of visual communication must obviously be based on 
how well the content has been communicated. ...There 
seems a determination to ignore content, to make it sub- 
ordinate to design....Any visual manifestation can and 
should serve as inspiration to a designer. But I think we 
ought to feed on abstraction with care. It can be pretty in- 
digestible. Graphic design can be useless if it communicates 


nothing.” 


A CONSTANT REEVALUATION 


Lester Beall probed the meaning of visual communication— 
words combined with other visual elements, or the other 
visual elements without words. He called for a constant re- 
evaluation of means and methods of communication in use, 
a reevaluation which might even lead to revolutionary 
changes in communication: “If this groping for new means 
and areas of communication results in further breaks with 
traditional concepts, let it be so. And whether we eventually 
wind up with picture symbols and no words or whether the 
printed page disappears in some areas of graphic communi- 








cation is irrelevant. As graphic designers of today’s printed 
page—a long-depended-upon means of communication— 
we should envision ourselves as the inevitable architects of 
future revolutionary systems of communication.” 


SIMPLICITY CONFUSED WITH DIRECTNESS... 


He blamed over-refinement and over-simplification, which 
can lead to sterility, for dulling designers’ awareness of the 
need for constant reevaluation. The statement, the simplest 
answer is always the best answer, he thought to be mis- 
leading since not only is simplicity often confused with 
directness, but there are also many times when the message 
to be transmitted should not be simplified. 

Overemphasis on discipline restrains the designer's cre- 
ativity, makes him afraid to explore lest he make a “mis- 
take” outlawed by his disciplined concept. 


IMAGES ARE NOT UNIVERSAL... 


He noted that meanings of images vary according to audi- 
ences—for some audiences an image may have acute mean- 
ing, for others, the meaning may vary within the audience 
area. All images cannot be universal in projection, and this 
is not even desirable. In order to avoid a stultifying uni- 
versal style which may become a fact due to improved com- 
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munication between designers, designers must let the par- 
ticular requirements of a particular problem always dictate 
procedures, and concern themselves with the philosophy of 
intent before graphic techniques are crystallized. 


SEEKING THE TRUTH... 


Will Burtin, summing up the seminar, finds our duty is to 
find the truth...To present not merely patterns on paper, 
but a logical message...A trend is merely a reflection of 
what has happened before—it is a trend only in retrospect. 
We can’t forecast them unless we can predict the reality of 
the future...True character of any communication is sci- 
ence plus art. We need to produce as many pieces of art as 
we can—keep in mind we are exploring forms...We must 
express thoughts and not absence of thoughts...We must 
emphasize the conceptual, not merely the visual...The time 
of the private and secret artist is over. Whatever we do be- 
comes part of the heritage of us all. This imposes on us a 
new type of discipline, and also brings us new, unheard of 
pleasures ... Opportunities to express our ideas with preci- 
sion and beauty have grown as the means of expression 
have grown. We can support this continuous growth 
through a critical and creative attitude. 
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“We are a new club. Up until this show, Des Moines was never 
really aware of the material coming out of its own agencies and 
publishing houses. There was no unified effort to promote talents 
in the Des Moines area, no recognition of artists and little concern 
on the part of the general public for the problems to be met. 







“Our club’s show has been a shot in the arm. Results have been 


instantaneous. Artists speak to one another when they meet, 
trades people are more anxious to do “quality work” and a feeling 
of excitement prevails. 


“The show itself reflects a broad level of better than average 


work, hardly influenced by the one-a-day trends coming out of the 
East. Design in this area will always build itself slowly and 
conservatively. But the fact that it is building is indicative of a 
larger trend reaching throughout the country.” 


Chuck Townsend, President 
Of 300 entries, 117 were exhibited. Special 
merit awards were given to the six pieces 
shown here. 


Direct mail 

AD: Robert Christiansen 

Art: Robert Christiansen, Frank Deitch 
Client: Look Magazine 


Editorial spread 

AD: Nobel Gammell 

Designer: George Bacon 

Art: Joe Pearson 

Publication: Better Homes & Gardens 
Publisher: Meredith Publishing Co. 


Booklets 

AD: Charles E. Townsend 
Art: Charles E. Townsend 
Agency: Wesley Day & Co. 
Client: Mercy Hospital 


Annual report art 

AD: Paul Norton 

Art: Paul Norton 
Agency: L. W. Ramsey 
Client: Collins Radio 


Company publications 

AD: Richard R. Rameell 
Designer: Rudi Johnson 

Artist: Meredith Art Dept. 
Client: Meredith Publishing Co. 


Direct mail art 

AD: Dale Steiger 

Art: Dale Steiger 

Client: Look Magazine @ 
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As is the case in many ad art centers in the United States and Canada, 
the ad or promotional piece with individualism in concept or execution 
rates high in the AD show. In picking show winners the ADs strive for 
the ad that stands above the crowd and at the same time employs its 
mark of distinction to put across its message more quickly, more surely. 
Sometimes design, sometimes art or photography or typography is used 
to make the piece one-of-a-kind. 

Kansas City’s Fifth was judged by Chicago’s Jim Sherman (McCann- 
Erickson, and NSAD president) and Ed Jirasek of Stowell Studios. 
Over 300 pieces created in the greater KC area were submitted. ADC 
medals went to Bob Holloway for the 24-sheet poster for Seidlitz paints 
and to Jack O'Hara for the Plaza Association. Notable by its general 
absence from the KC show is photography. * 
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Poster—24-sheet 

AD, art: Bob Holloway 
Agency: Carter Advertising 
Advertiser: Seidlitz Paints 


Direct mail 

AD, art: Barney Newcom 
Agency: Hal Sandy, Inc. 
Advertiser: Envoy Club 


Company magazine 
AD, art: Bob Daughters 
Advertiser: V.F.W. Auziliary 


Posters 

AD, art: Ron Hinote 
Agency: Potts-Woodbury 
Advertiser: Braniff Airways 


Trade periodical 

AD: George Moyer 

Art: George Moyer, Patt Williams 
Agency: Frank Robinson 

Advertiser: Missouri Public Service Co. 


Calendars 

AD: Ted Hawkins 

Art: Antonio 

Advertiser: McCormick-Armstrong 


Poster art 

AD, art: Jack O’ Hara 
Agency: Valentine-Radford 
Advertiser: Putsch’s Cafeteria 


Small space ads 
AD, art: Norman Engler 
Advertiser: Hall's 


Small space ads 

AD: E. K. Radford, Jr. 
Photo: Dan Faron 

Agency: Valentine-Radford 
Advertiser: Putsch’s 210 


Direct mail illustration 
AD, art: Bob Daughters 
Advertiser: Kansas City ADC 


Magazine, general illustration 

AD, art: Hahn-Millard 

Advertiser: Vita-Craft 

Trade periodical product illustration 


AD, art: H. Nelson 
Advertiser: Wenger Mfg. Co. 
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by Kim Taylor, Assistant Editor, Graphis Magazine 

There are young Japanese girls today who undergo plastic 
surgery to open wide their eyes. It is easy to smile at this and 
accuse them of losing their original face; too easy when one 
belongs to the West that swamps such young persons with 
magazines and films that extol the ideals of wide-eyed western 
beauty. 

Similarly Japanese designers have been accused of apeing 
western ways of advertising art, with little attempt made to 
understand the strong influences that burden them and the 
special problems involved. The designer in the West has only 
the problems that beset artists everywhere: how to assimilate 
all outward influences and develop individually, and how 
then to market one’s uniqueness. It is not even so simple for 
the designer in Japan: the urgency of foreign trade that must 
help to provide for 87 millions in a restricted area, must call 
for designing that is uniquely Japanese and at the same time 
universally understandable. The press of home competition 
calls for designs that are acceptable to a people exposed to 
American occupation and western influences of all kinds and 
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therefore growing up with ideals and ideas that are not their 
own — understandably much Japanese advertising answers the 
demand with western models in western dress presented in 
western styles and ways of art. To be ‘Japanese’ is not always 
good advertising technique. 

But the accusation of ‘losing face’ is after all a compliment 
to the Japanese—it springs from a regret that recognizes what 
the Japanese designer at his truest has to offer the West. 
Things Japanese have largely made the modern poster and 
profoundly affected the course of modern art: in our archi- 
tecture, our interiors, crafts, arrangement of flowers and other 
matters, Japanese influence is apparent. In advertising att, 
Japan offers a rich mixture of styles, disciplined and free, 
austere and profuse, sophisticated and naive that can appeal 
to us and teach us too. The work of the best Japanese design- 
ers, and they are not a few, grows out of their own deep racial 
roots, assimilates all outward influences as a plant takes in 
sun, rain, and air, and then shows a flowering that is uniquely, 
unmistakably Japanese, and for the enjoyment of all men 
everywhere. , 
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13) YUSAHU KAMEKURA: Trad k for a publish 
ing house. 

14) KENJI ITOH: Trademark for Dai-Nippon 
Printing Co. 





1-2) HIROSHI OCHI: Two travel posters in 

Japanese idiom admirably designed for showing 

abroad. 

YUKIO YAMAGUCHI: Travel poster for a local 

district. 

4) RENZO YAMAZAKI: Announcement of a perform- 
ance of Stravinsky's Firebird. 

5) YOSHIO HAYAKAWA: Poster to encourage enroll- 
ment at a dressmaking school. 

6) TAKASHI KONO: Poster in protest against bomb 

tests. Rather too amusing to be alarming. 

S. KOTAKE: Poster for tea. Black and yellow on 

red ground. 

TAKASHI KONO: Poster for Association of 

Reportage Photographers. 

TOSHIHIRO KATAYAMA: Poster for sportewear 

that can suggest athletes in action and/or enthralled 

spectators. 

10) TADASHI OHASHI: Advertising magazine cover. 

11) TADAO UDIHARA: Packaging for Japanese food 

stuffs. 

TADASHI OHASHI: Illustration from advertise- 

ment for chocolate. 
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50 Advertisements of the Year 


CONTINUOUS 


EXPERIMENTATION 


BUT ADHERENCE 


TO FUNDAMENTALS 
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AIGA printing for 
commerce, 1957 and 
50 advertisements 
of the year 


This year’s winners in the AIGA 50 Ad- 
vertisements of the Year truly represent 
the highest standards of today’s advertis- 
ing world. So states Gordon C. Aymar, 
of the 50 Ads jury. Consultant AD 
Aymar, of Noroton, Conn., noted that in 
the majority of the 50 pieces selected 
for exhibit, striving for effect by use of 
sensitive, imaginative organization of 
the elements of the ad is clearly evident. 
And continuous experimentation accom- 
panies “a basic rectitude in the funda- 
mentals of design.” 

The 160 pieces selected for AlGA’s 
15th Design and Printing for Commerce 
show were not only chosen on the basis 
of their own excellence but are also to 
serve as examples to the field. This is 
because AIGA’s specific purpose is to 
raise the graphic arts standards in print- 
ing for commerce. Charles E. Schatvet, 
of Guide-Kalkhoff-Burr, Inc., chairman 
of the show committee, pointed this out 
in his charge to the juries. 

The following are examples chosen at 
random, nine from the Design and 
Printing for Commerce show, and five 
from the 50 Advertisements of the Year. 

Design and Printing: 6. The Patron 
Church. Client, Museum of Contem- 
porary Crafts, New York. Designer/art- 
ist, Brownjohn, Chermayeff & Geismar. 
8. Hardware, Horizons and History. 
Client, The Martin Co., Baltimore. De- 
signer, Lester Beall. Photographer, Brad- 
ley Smith. 13. The Queen Did It. Client, 
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National Broadcasting Co., New Yor 
ADs, John Graham, Herb Lubalin. Arness Sho 
ist, Gerry Gersten. 15. Strathmore ExCorporat 
pressive Printing Papers. Client, Strat\signer, I 
more Paper Co., West Springfield, M me. | 
Designer/artist, Noel Martin. 36. AlG§Los Ang 
1956 Design & Printing for Commer@Artist, } 
Catalogue. Client, The American Insivision | 
tute of Graphic Arts, New York. D§Client, € 
signer, Herb Lubalin. Photographen William 





Jay Maisel, Irv Bahrt. 76. Werbi, 50 Ac 
Mailer. Client, Irving Werbin Assog¥Frame o 
ates, New York. Designer, Tony P. azine—T 


Archer. 
Aluminu 


dino. Artist, Ralph Marcano. 77. B 








Yor 
n. Arfness Show Invitation. Client, Olivetti 
re ExCorporation of America, New York. De- 
Stratisigner, Leo Lionni. 92. Pomona Tile 
, Mas{Dome. Client, Anderson McConnell, 
AIG#Los Angeles. Designer, Jerome Gould. 
amer@Artist, Maxine Loftis. 93. CBS Tele- 
| Insivision Film Production Operations. 
k. DgClient, CBS Television, New York. AD, 
aphem William Golden. Designer, George Lois. 
Nerbi, 50 Advertisements of the Year: 5. 
Assog@Frame of mind... Client, Fortune Mag- 
Palfazine—Time Inc. AD artist, Julian 
. Bug Archer. 13. Forecast: There’s a World of 
Aluminum ... (rich in comforts). Client, 


Design and Printing for Commerce, 1957 


Aluminum Company of America. AD, 


Tom Ross. Photographer, Herbert 
Matter. 14. The 1956 National Repub- 
lican Convention. Client, CBS Televi- 
sion, New York. AD/designer, William 
Golden. Photographer, Arik Nepo. 19. 
Puppets or Products—Client, National 
Broadcasting Co. ADs John Graham, 
Rick Levine. Artist, Lionel Kalish. 46. 
Paint improvements by the potfull! 
Client, Esso Standard Oil Co. AD, 
Daniel W. Keefe. Photographer, Paul 
Wing. a 












A HUNGRY COCKEREL, scratching for a few grains 
of corn found a precious jewel. ‘“You contain no 
nourishment for me,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘but there are 
those with a hunger for beauty who will give me 
many bushels of corn for you if I crow a bit.’’ 


DF KELLER CO Printers with imagination 
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industries and would like more 
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PAUL PINSON, STORYBOARDS, 410 NORTH MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Tatham-Laird AD Albert Schmid, 
wins a first art director at 


Tatham- Laird,} . 


Inc., Chicago, here with his watercolor, 
They're Off, winner of first prize in 
men’s show of Austin, Oak Park and 
River Forest Art League, active subur- 
ban Chicago artists’ group. Schmid, with 
Tatham-Laird for six years, has several 
of his pictures on permanent display at 
agency. 


Student Independent 2 


—an IIT milestone 


Second issue of the Student Independ 
ent, by students at the Institute of Design 


House. 
researc 
y Thome 


of Illinois Institute of Technology, is¢ mA 


an independent student production of 


photography at ID. First Student Inde-} ~ 
pendent was published in 1953 by Frank} — 
Barr and a group of students, following} 


the 1952 first Student Independent Ex- 
hibition, organized by Aaron Siskind. 


It was called Graphics One, included, d, 


as does this No. 2, on photography, only 
works done outside curriculum—whether 
in accordance with, or in opposition to 
principles of the school. Aim of the 
photography issue: Each photograph 
handled according to its own dictates 
and processes within student means. 
To strengthen the photograph through 
printing process. 

Students experimented with plates of 
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atious screens, on variety of inexpen- 
ive papers. Results in the portfolio—28 
lus cover photographs, in color and 
/w, widely variant in concept, texture 
nd mood. The portfolio was selected 
y AIGA and Society of Typographic 
ints for their respective 1958 exhibi- 
jons. 





hicago News Notes 


Promotional Arts, Inc. has added food 
photographer Allen Snook and Tom 


Hashimoto to studio’s food illustrations 


ection. Snook has been exclusive source 
f full-color editorial food photography 
pr Better Homes & Gardens and Suc- 
essful Farming since 1952, as well as 
joing work for leading national ad- 
ertisers and agencies . . . Lithographic 
fechnical Foundation has bought Gless- 
rr House, at 1800 S. Prairie Ave., for 
is research building . . . Package design 
y Thomas Laufer was a recent STA 


Jenney, former associate editor of For- 


khibition ... STAers heard from Reuel © 
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tune and now teaching sociology at 
University of Chicago, on Design and 
Communication. Denney is co-author of 
The Lonely Crowd, classic in contem- 
porary sociology, also wrote The Aston- 
ished Muse, on leisure culture . 
Chicago Artists Exhibition now circulat- 
ing in France has for catalog cover and 
poster a full color repro of painting by 
artist-designer Richard Koppe, Winged 
Spectre, allegorical study of relation- 
ships of man and flight in earth colors. 
Koppe, associate professor at IIT, heads 
visual design section, Institute of De- 
sign... . Only Chicago showing of 
AIGA Printing for Commerce exhibit 
was at IIT. 


James Kimberly James H. Kimberly, 


named Kling vp recently with Kim- 

berly-Clark Corp., 
Neenah, Wis., has been appointed vice 
president in charge of business develop- 
ment, Kling Studios, Chicago. Kimberly 
will represent all of Kling divisions: 
art, photography, motion picture, sales 
promotion and training, and point-of- 
sale merchandising. * 


in : 
Philadelphia 

























New family look 
for line of 19 
Swanson frozen 
prepared foods, plus 10 new products, 
(for Campbell Soup, Camden) does 
away with old variance of design 
and color for each product group. 
New design emphasizes brand identity 
throughout. A diagonal color division 
in upper left hand corner of package is 
in aquamarine, with lower right hand 
corner in white. Full color product illus- 
tration is placed on white area. With 
angled design of product identity, pack- 
age can be read whether placed in 
vertical or horizontal position. Swanson 
logo, which before varied in form, now 
does not, but remains a strongly curved 
S with word Swanson through it. New 
design was developed cooperatively by 
departments in Campbell Soup, Mel 
Richman Design Associates, and sup- 
pliers. 


Package redesign 
features brand ID 






















Philadelphia Museum 
show honors alumni 


Philadelphia Museum School of Arts 
Annual Alumni Show this year pre- 
sented work of more than 100 artists and 











designers, selected from pieces by over 
2000 former students invited to submit 
work in three categories, two-dimen- 
sional and three-dimensional design, and 
fashion. The three juries included Ad- 
vertising Illustration and Photography: 
John Bythrow, of Erwin Wasey, Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan; Charles Evo, of Gray & 
Rogers; Walter Reinsel, of N. W. Ayer 
& Son. Fashion Illustration and Fashion 
Design: Lesley Pearson, president, Phila- 
delphia Fashion Group; Ella Waters, 
fashion coordinator, Strawbridge & Clo- 
thier. Interior, Industrial, Dimensional 
and Fabric Design: Jens Risom, presi- 
dent, Jens Risom, Inc.; Jack Lenor 
Larsen, president, Jack Lenor Larsen, 
Inc.; Karen Vigmostad, of Georg Jen- 
son, Inc. 

The exhibition was installed by in- 
terior designer George Mason, who 
headed the exhibition committee. Work 
of artist-illustrator Joseph Hirsch, who 
was awarded the Alumni Medal of 
Merit, appeared in a one-man show oc- 
cupying one part of the gallery. Gold 
Medal Award winners in this year’s Art 
Director’s Club show appeared in an- 
other section of the gallery. Prizes in 
nine categories were awarded to Theresa 
Maranzini, fashion design; Ed Kurtz- 
man, fashion illustration; Marguerite 
Gaudin, dimensional design; Grier Ober- 


holtzer, industrial design; Isa Barnett, 
illustration; Joseph Gering, advertising 
design; Otto Maya, color photography; 
Joseph Nettis, b/w photography; Allan 
Porter, fabric design. 





Henry Gregg heads Henry Gregg, 
Richman film division specialist in 

color photog- 
raphy, color slide and slidefilm presen- 
tations, who operated his own photog- 
raphy organization in the Delaware 
Valley area and had been ‘art director 
for Harry P. Bridge, and advertising 
manager of International Resistance 
Co., has joined Mel Richman, Inc. He 
will direct Richman’s new film division 





which will create and produce audi¢ 
visual presentations for business and im 
dustry. At present the film division 
will concentrate activities in slide and 
slidefilm productions. Later, Gregg am 
nounced, the division will produce tele 
vision commercials and motion pictures, 
live and animated. Gregg’s facilities at 
his former firm, for production of mas 
ter filmstrips, film strip duplicates and 
color transparency duplications, are now 
incorporated in the Richman division. 

Gregg, a past president of the Society 
of Commercial Photographers of Phila- 
delphia, is a member of the Art Direc. 
tors Club of Philadelphia and of the 
Philadelphia Sketch Club. * 











Philadelphia Art Supply Co. 


Philadelphia’s most complete stock of 
art and drawing materials. 
* Bourges sheets * Craftint 
* Kemart moterials * Zipatone 
* all graphic art supplies 


Send for our 200-page catalog 
on your letterhead 


25 S. Eighth St. * Philadelphia 6, Penna. | 
MArket 7-6655 * Prompt delivery service 














*George Faraghan Studio « 1934 Arch St. + 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. + 


Lo 4 5712 








Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Client: Phillip Morris 

Art Director: Paul Darrow + Frank Farrell 
Photographer: George Faraghan* 
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Designer Tom Ka- 
retained by Walker mifuji, who estab- 

lished his own 
office in 1956, has been retained by the 


Designer Kamifuji 


Gene K. Walker Co., San Francisco 
advertising and public relations agency, 
as a design consultant. Kamifuji de- 
signed the brochure, “How to Make 
Your Own Printing Paper, by Sloid 
Finster,” produced by Walker for the 
printing paper division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. He has won many awards 
in the San Francisco Society of Artists 
and Los Angeles Art Directors shows, 
and has exhibited in the New York Art 
Directors shows. Kamifuji studied at 
Los Angeles Art Center School four 
years, worked in the New York offices 
of McCann-Erickson five years and in 
their San Francisco office for one year 
when he returned to the Pacific coast in 
1954. He was associated with Guild, 
Bascom and Bonfigli in 1955. 


PPA California acts 
against tax inequities 


To overcome what they believe to be 
inequities of interpretation by the State 
Board of Equalization of California, the 
Professional Photographers’ Association 
of California, representing over 800 


photographers, engaged an attorney to 
draw up a petition of details to be pre- 
‘sented to the state board, are collecting 
material to be used in questioning some 
of the decisions made by the state 
board, and are publicizing their efforts 
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BACKED BY A COMPLETE ART SERVICE 
Layout te complete jeb. Quick service 
Fast Airmail service on out-of-town orders 


MILLER ADVERTISING PRODUCTION 
B72 5. Latayette Park Pi Les Angeles 57, DU 54051 
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to all branches of the profession. An 
editorial in the Rangefinder, published 
for photographers in the western states, 
noted inequities reported by photog- 
raphers, asked for material which would 
serve as examples of variances in sales 
tax rulings. 

Siegfried R. Gutterman, of Siegfried- 
Darsey Studios, Los Angeles, reports 
PPA California action was spearheaded 
by the Professional Photographers of 
Southern California, representing about 
200 members, who brought the plea for 
group action before the state association. 
Individual studios, who have been given 
various interpretations, have been un- 
successful as individuals in receiving 
what they consider to be logical and 
standardized interpretation of the tax 
laws from the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion. PPAC authorized Gutterman to 
engage an attorney to clarify sales tax 
rulings for photographers. Gutterman 
was appointed to review and investigate 
the problems of sales tax imposed on 
services which are a part of commercial 
photography, such as renting props, 
model services, transportation. 

In the attorney’s petition for an in- 
terpretation and ruling of Sales and Use 
Tax Rules and Regulations, questions 
included the clarification of whether 
the photographer may request reim- 
bursement from his customer without 
the payment of a sales tax, when the 
photographer has to originally pay for 
consultation and research, rental of 
extra equipment and payment of extra 
personnel, rough or comprehensive vis- 
ualizations. The question noted that 
in the above case, the reimbursed items 
are not part of the photographer’s sale 
price to the client, and no profit is made 
on such reimbursed items. 

Gutterman, who has been very much 
involved in his association’s fight for a 
standardized interpretation of sales tax 
laws, is also a member of the PPAC 
Committee on Certification of Photog- 
raphers, was a member of the Com- 
mercial Clinic in the 1958 PPA Western 
States Convention. An illustrative pho- 
tographer who has been an instructor 
of both art and photography, Gutter- 
man addressed the Intermountain Photo 
Convention, sponsored by the Utah 
State Photographic Association, on “Es- 
thetics and Money’”—how to be crea- 
tive and still make money. Gutterman 
and Meryl Darsey, of Siegfried-Darsey 
Studio, won the Aurora award for color. 
The Aurora awards, first presented at 
the Eighth Annual Awards banquet 
held by PPASC, are statuettes represent- 
ing the goddess of light, and are special 
awards to the profession, comparable to 
the Oscars of the motion picture in- 
dustry. a 
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the psychology 


in advertising 


by Irving A. Taylor, Ph.D. 


Many techniques used in advertising 
have their rocts in psychology. This is 
not surprising for psychologists do on 
occasion discover valid principles of 
human behavior. What does surprise me 
is that other fruitful sources have not 
been used. Perhaps the technical lan- 
guage used in formulating these princi- 
ples tends to obscure their applicational 
potential. 

Classical conditioning, for example, 
introduced by the psychologist John B. 
Watson, founder of the American school 
of “Behaviorism,” technically states that 
a stimulus contiguously presented and 
associated with an tnconditioned stimu- 
lus (Su) will produce if periodically 
reinforced the response (R) of the un- 
conditioned stimulus, becoming the con- 
ditioned stimulus (Sc). Applied to adver- 
tising this means that if a bar of soap is 
shown with a pretty girl enough times, 
the soap become desirable. 

Advertisers have relied upon market 
research, essentially based on probability 
statistics developed in psychology. The 
general principle involves the relation- 
ship of a particular frequency (Y) to its 
corresponding number of measurements 
(N) in a complex equation (see diagram) 
best depicted by the normal curve. 
Market Research has enabled adver- 
tisers to identify the direction of product 
consumption and generally to under- 
stand and predict the outcome of cer- 
tain ad campaigns. 

Mass motivation, gaining increasing 
popularity, evolves directly from Freu- 
dian psychoanalysis. The basic principle 
—all behavior (B, including buying) is 
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for COMMERCIAL ART, MECHANICALS, RETOUCHING, 
AIR BRUSHING, SILHOUETTING, OPAQUING, LETTERING, 
CORRECTIONS . . . it's SMOOTHER, WHITER, FASTER! 
TALENS & SON, INC., UNION, N. J. 


a function of repressed unconscious id 
(1) desire and the social demands of the 
super-ego (SE)—applied to mass inter- 
viewing may ask “If you were an egg how 
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MORILLA BRINGS you 
Another Great Leader 


““‘No. 200” 
MORILLA 
ILLUSTRATION BOARD 


No Finer Board at Any Price 


Morilla, who brings you the world’s finest drawing papers 
(Canson, Arches, Mi-teintes, Vidalon, Crisbrook, Strathmore, 
etc.) invites you to try another great product .. . 


No. 200 ILLUSTRATION BOARD 
Try it and you will use no other because No. 200 is 
© WHITER ® HARDER SURFACED 
® THICKER MOUNT 


Made for the discriminating artist. A premium quality at 
popular, low price. Withstands vigorous erasure. 


20x30 and 30x40 
Sample available. Write today 


re MORILLA Company 











330 FAST 23rn ST... NEW YORK 10, N. Y 
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DESIGNERS’ SUPERFINE GOUACHE COLORS 


——$__ 


@ Opaque water colors 
for commercial artists 
and illustrators. 
Outstanding for opacity, 
great purity of color, 





and dazzling brilliance. 
May be used 
through air brush. 
tubes not actual size 


Ho 





t YOU can afford 
“Ad nC: 
( that little 
extra IMPORTED 
902 BROADWAY, 
a ae quality! 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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® Most convenient form of 
charcoal! 

® Remarkably smooth, strong! 
® Hold fine points, stand up 

in use! 

Charcoal Pencil made in 

4 degrees: HB - 2B - 4B - 68 
Charcoal White Pencil: 1 degree 
Write us, Dept. E, for a free 


trial Charcoal Pencil, naming 
your favorite degree. 


GENERAL PENCIL 
COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 6, NEW JERSEY 





USE 
LETTERING ine 


FOR YOUR 
HEADINGS 


Quality Hand Lettering 


Lettering ine styles are 
designed to make your headings 

easier to read, more compelling 
and more expressive. 


Priced to Fit Your Budget 


The Lettering inc method 
of assembling headings from 
pre-tested top quality master 
alphabets assures you of the 
best in hand lettered headings 
at prices to fit any budget. 


Available to Everyone 


Lettering inc studios are 
located in 6 major advertising 
centers. All studios offer 
service by sales representative, 
phone or mail. All studios 
maintain the same high level 
of service and craftsmanship. 


SEND FOR YOUR I5xkIS" |O6 PAGE 


Catalog 


FREE TO CUSTOMERS 
#10 TO OTHERS 


CHICAGO - 755 North Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT -I00O Delaware 

NEW YORK -!'9 West 57™ Street 
PHILADELPHIA - 34 South I7™. Street 
TORONTO - 220 Richmond Street West 
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(continued ) 


would you like to be served for break- 
fast?” or “What ideas do you associate 
with .. . ?”” This seemingly indirect meth- 
od (actually very direct since the actual 
source of motivation is tapped) utilizing 
projective techniques has been successful 
in eliciting and then evoking strong mo- 
tivational forces for buying. 

The days when individuals had brain- 
storms all by themselves seem to be 
passing. More and more during the past 
few years people have been practicing 
group brainstorming, not to be confused 
with “brainwashing” developed from 
Pavlov's dogs with experimental neur- 
oses. This collective mental orgy is based 
on two important psychological princi- 
ples. First, according to Kurt Lewin, 
famed social psychologist, behavior (B) 
is a function of a person (P) in a situa- 
tion (S) and facilitates group activities, 
particularly problem-solving, under cer- 
tain favorable conditions. The second 
principle is free association, where one 
idea elicits a stream of others. Brain- 
storming is becoming increasingly useful 
in developing ideas for ads. 

The principle underlying subliminal 
perception (Ps), our final example has 
a long and profound historical back- 
ground. Perception a century ago was 
viewed largely as a matter of conscious 
sensitivity to the lowest stimulus per- 
ceived, the Reiz Limen (RL). During the 
past decades, however, it was discovered 
that perception extends beyond and is, 
therefore, greater than conscious per- 
ception. This has become a rage since 
that spectacular increase in popcorn and 
soft drink consumption in a New Jersey 
movie. Actually, Ps simply means that 
you can see what you can’t see, and what 
you can’t see is more effective than what 
you can see. To what extent the “invisi- 
ble sell” will replace the “visible sell” is 
open to sharp questioning. 

It takes approximately ten to fifty 
years, I have estimated, before a psycho- 
logical principle is applied to the practi- 
cal field of advertising. What will be the 
next development? Will it emerge from 
the neat Gestalt principles of perceptual 
organization or from the more recent 
studies on changing mass attitudes (ele- 
vating mass taste, for example) or, even 
more likely, from studies in non-verbal 
communication with plastic spatial sym- 
bols. Of course, many effective tech- 
niques have developed in the field of 
advertising itself. Our purpose has been 
only to show that some significant ones 
have roots in psychology and to suggest 
that further examination of psychologi- 
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Free BOLD Daylight Fluorescent 
Screen Process Color Information Kit 


e “Color Card” Brochure: Contains perforated 
fluorescent swatches ... technical data... 
samples of different methods of. using fluor- 
escent colors for maximum P-0-P impact. 
e Design Article: Expert advice on art and copy 
techniques. e Newsletter: Cost and use trends 
in fluorescent field. Kit saves time and money 
on every job! 

‘onsult your silk screen printer . . . Specify BOLD 
: : “For all your bright ideas.” 


Lawter{] #)Chemicals, Inc. 
3550 Touhy Ave. - Chicago45, Ill. 
Newark, N. J.* San Leandro, Cal. 
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bulletin 
I think we really should 
do something about getting 


Eastman’s color-negative Qn ad 1 nN A rt Direction wigs 
system, ATF’s Craw 


Modern, and du Pont’s 





polymer plates give the 
art director something yeah 


new to think about 


THE COLOR NEGATIVE SLYSTEM: Elements of 
the color negative system have been in- 
troduced by Eastman Kodak Company 
in recent years. Now the final links in 
the system are commercially available. 
To call attention to this fact and to the 
versatility of the system is the purpose 
of the 1958 Kodak Color Show. It has 
already run in Rochester, New York, 
Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, and is in Atlanta June 3. June 
11-12 it shows at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto; June 17-18 at the Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal. 

By the color negative system, from 
one color negative, it is possible to make 
Type C color prints or enlargements; 
dye transfers; color transparenciés on Na 
Kodak Ektacolor Print Film; or fine DI FRANZA-WILLIAMSON ASSOCIATES Ci 7- 2650 A 
quality black-and-whites on Kodak Pana- S 
lure E paper. 

Use of the color negative material, 
such as Kodacolor 135 and Kodak Ekta- 
? color L Film, as well as the formerly 
available Ektacolor S and Kodacolor roll ee 
film, gives the photographer better color ae i 
control by making possible dodging, use 
of filters, and offering even less grain 
than formerly. The color negative film 
now brings the mobility of small b/w 
cameras to color work. 

The new Ektacolor L extends the use 
of color negative material to long ex- 
posures and the new panalure paper 
makes possible fine b/w contact prints 
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or enlargements from the color negative. 
The addition of these products to the 
Kodak line round out the color negative 
system and offer to free the photogra- 
pher from an imposing host of sensito- 
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I DREAMT I WAS A CARTOON 
BY BERNARD GLOCHOWSKY 
OF GLO-ART PRODUCTIONS 
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metric and optical problems—giving him 
new freedom of expression. Consider- 
able color control can be exercised in 
making the print from the color nege- 
tive. Further data on the color negative 
system or any of the materials used in 
it can be obtained from Kodak dealers. 
Newspapers are making interesting use 
of the system by shooting color news 
pictures on Kodacolor or Ektacolor, 
then making b/w separation prints on 
an experimental Kodak paper, thus 
eliminating a time-consuming process of 
producing separation negatives. 


CRAW MODERN: Now available is a new 
type face designed for American Type 
Founders by Freeman Craw. It is a mul- 
tipurpose letter available in 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60 and 72 point 
sizes. 


Craw Modern 
CRAW MODE 


Craw Modern is a broad, round letter 
and it should be at home in national 
advertising or in a country job shop’s 
run of 200 invitations and in industrial 
or graphic designs using modern shapes 
and forms. It is a comparatively wide 
face, is similar in color to Bodoni regu- 
lar. Craw Modern Bold is now in pro- 
duction and will be available soon. For 
specimen sheets of Craw Modern, write 
ATF, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Designer Craw has made this type 
modern by using forms and shapes and 
counter shapes akin to those found in 
contemporary architecture and indus- 
trial design. He describes the face as 
having “a little more refinement, more 
sparkle and less ruggedness than a 
Grotesque or Clarendon . . . and having 
good display qualities.” 


PHOTOPOLYMER PRINTING: Plates comprise 
a layer of photosensitive plastic, called 
a “photopolymer”, and a metal support. 
Plastic is sensitive to ultraviolet light 
and is hardened upon direct exposure 
to it. Line, halftone or combination 
negatives can be exposed, emulsion side 
down. From exposure through develop- 
ment, and finishing, the letterpress plate 
can be made in this process in 15 min- 
utes. This is an obvious time and cost 
saving consideration of interest to com- 
mercial printers as well as to publica- 
tion plants. Plate is still in the research 
and development stages but present 
plans call for marketing it in three 
forms, two Suited to rotary printing and 
one mounted on rigid metal for flat-bed 
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COLOR CARD... 
Contains samples and printing suggestions. 


COLOR SELECTORS .. . for Silk Screen, Bulle- 
tin Colors, Qwik-Spray paints, and Water Col- 
ors. Have perforated swatches you can tear 
off and attach to your job. 


Write on your letterhead for Color Card and/ 
or Color Selectors (please specify which). Use 
Sun-Tested Velva-Glo for velvety smooth jobs. 


RADIANT COLOR CO, 15 
830 Isabella St., Oakland 7, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Sun-Tested Velva-Glo fluorescent 
papers + cardboards « silk screen colors bulletin colors 
coated fabrics + water colors * qwik-spray colors 








A SUPERIOR 


MESSENGER SERVICE 


COPY CLEARING HOUSE 
Pick-up and delivery of art, layouts, 
portfolios, mats, plates, copy, press 
releases, photos, etc., etc. 


COPY CLEARING HOUSE 
12 years of experience meeting dead- 
lines of newspapers, agencies, artists, 
photographers, type houses, printers. 


COPY CLEARING HOUSE 
12 years of savings—averaging 20% to 
30%—for our mushrooming customer 
clientele. 


COPY CLEARING HOUSE 
Puts out the simplest, graphic presen- 
tation of its rates in the business. No 
gimmicks, no hidden extras. 


COPY CLEARING SERVICE 
Foot and motor service. Our policy is 
to be overstocked on help—so that you 
are never shortchanged when you 
need speed. 


COPY 
CLEARING ae MU-4 
HOUSE 2568-9 


Offices throughout Manhattan 
MAIN OFFICE — 233 PARK AVENUE (46th St.) 
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plates is at least two years away. One of 
the first fields expected to use the plates 
is RCP newcolor. For further data, con- 
tact du Pont Printing Development 
Laboratory. 


TYPE NOTES: Fontanesi and Augustea are 
two decorative display types designed 
and manufactured by Italy’s Societa 
Nebiolo. They have been brought to 
the United States by Amsterdam Con- 
tinental Types and Graphic Equipment 
Inc. Augustea and its inline version are 
all-caps, in 13 sizes from a small and 
large 6 point to 48 point for the regular 
and in six sizes from 16 to 48 point for 
the inline face. Fontanesi, also an all- 
cap, is a baroque floral letter with dark 


AUGUSTEA 
AUGUSTEA 
FON TAN BSE 


heavy center strokes and light outline 
decorations. In full size range from 10 
to 60 point. Specimen showings from 
Amsterdam Continental at 268 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, New York... Inter- 
type Corp. specimen sheets are available 
for 42 Bodoni Bold Italic 5% Futura 
No. 4B with Bold, 8 Imperial with 
Futura Bold No. 2, 9 Royal with Bold 
... "It Pays To Set Type Right” is title 
of new sound slide film released by Ad- 
vertising Typographers Association of 
America. Film is in color, runs 28 min- 
utes, portrays contribution of good ty- 
pography to effective advertising. Film 
is available without charge through any 
of the ATA shops or from ATA offices, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


PRODUCTION NOTES: The first printed 
aluminum foil in newspaper history 
appeared in the March 18th Milwaukee 
Sentinel. It was a full-page insert, a 
lamination of foil on one side, paper 
on the other. Foil side was printed in 
seven colors. Ad was jointly sponsored 
by Reynolds Metals Co. and Robert A. 
Johnston Co., was printed at the Rey- 
nolds St. Louis gravure plant. The paper 
side was printed by the Sentinel as part 
of its regular run . . . full-color printing 
on Goodstix clear plastic signs now 
being done by Flexography. For samples 
of full color-corrected printing for. dis- 
plays and P.O.P. material, write Good- 
ren Products Corp., 273 William St., 
Englewood, New Jersey . . . new type 
specimen sheet from Intertype Corp., 
360 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y., is for 
10 pt. Century Schoolbook with Bold. @ 
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Reduced or enlarged to fit your layout! 
Negative or positive! 

No photo-print charge! 

No photostat charge! 

No minimum charge! 

Unlimited choice of styles! 

24 hour service! 

New FREE specimen chart on request 
Write or call 


RAPID TYPOGRAPHERS INC. 


305 EAST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 17 * MU 8-2445 











“Sorry to do this to you Jim,§ 
the mechanicals on the 
whole kit-’n-k-boodle 
completed for Monday’s 


“Think nothing of it Ed, Pu 
When it comes to wrapping up 
rush mechanicals without 

a hitch —they’re our boys.” 
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Creative Printed Specialties 
357-F Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
PLaza 1-3040 











trade talk 


ART DIRECTORS at ee ae 


D at Western Ad- 
vertising Agency, Edward Brower, Jr. is 
now AD at Alex T. Franz, Inc., agency . . . 
Per Hogestad now AD at Campbell-Mithun 
here . . . DENVER: William J. Batill, now 
creative AD and member of the board, Galen 
E. Broyles Advertising, with offices in 
Denver, Colo. and Lincoln, Neb., came 
from Hal Niemann Associates, Denver .. . 
HOUSTON: Ralph A. Wall, now asst. ad- 
vertising manager, Baroid division, National 
Lead Co., was asst. AD at Hall and Thomp- 
son, Oklahoma City . . . MONTREAL: Marvin 
Yellin. whose exhibit at Spring Show in 
Museum won honorable mention, took col- 
ored slides while on vacation near Rome— 
they'll make up a program for Montreal ADs 
. .. AD exhibitors at Spring Show included 
Lorne Bouchard, Alan Gold, Frank Lipari... 
Painting and prints by Curtis Field were 
on view at YWCA... A show by Frank 
Lipari at the Arts Club . . . NEW YORK: 
AD Robert Bode has moved up to heading 
art department at Kudner, with title of execu- 
tive AD and member of the board of direc- 
tors, following resignation of Paul E. New- 
men, who was executive AD and an execu- 
tive vp. Vincent F. Aiello, who remains as 
a copy chief, asked to be relieved of direc- 
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Fast, economical, quality reproductions in 
any quantity of any copy—in one to four 
colors—up to 16” x 20”. We make these 
Color Stats and Black-and-White Photostats 
in Philadelphia, day and night . . . an- 
other Progress-Hanson-Progressive Group 
service. Write or phone any Progressive 
office for Color Stat details and prices. 


PROGRESSIVE 


COMPOSITION COMPANY 
Sth & Sansom Sts. tts, — Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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PHILADELPHIA WAlnut 2-2711 
NEW YORK MUrray Hill 2-1723 
WILMINGTON OLympia 5-6047 
BALTIMORE SAratoga 7-5302 
WASHINGTON EXecutive 3-7444 
RICHMOND Milton 4-2771 
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FREDRIX 


Since 1868 


3 STORES IN NEW YORK 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
TO SERVE YOU 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


Distributors of All Famous Brands 





PHONE FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


ARTISTS MATERIALS + DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
PICTURE FRAMING 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
Artists Materials Since 1868 


40 EAST 43rd STREET 
Murray Hill 2-2820 


140 WEST 57th STREET 
Circle 7-6608 


363 LEXINGTON AVE. 
Lexington 2-0300 


H H. Taws, Inc. 
1527 Walnut Street 
Rittenhouse 6-8742 


In 
New York 


In 
Philadelphia 











torship and executive duties. He had headed 
creative work for Buick account. J. W. Millard, 
a vp and secretary, also out of Kudner... 
Arthur Seiden. now consultant AD for Ted 
Gravenson, Inc., was free lance designer 
. . . In seven years with CBS Radio, Louis 
Dorisman, director of art, advertising and 
promotion, has acquired six Gold Medal 
Awards—latest art awards were from New 
York ADs’ 37th show, when he won a Gold 
Medal for direct mail booklet, Certificates 
of Distinctive Merits for two trade ads... 
A. Victor Schwarz upped to full AD at John 
Mather Lupton Co. Before joining Lupton as 
asst. AD in 1957, he had worked as adver- 
tising artist in Dallas . . . George Tscherny. 
appointed graphic design consultant to Ford 
Foundation, will design and supervise all the 
Foundation’s publications. Tscherny’s graphic 
“design studio is at 220 E. 46 St....Grey’s vp 
and creative director Arkady Leokum, retiring 
Dec. 31 to devote full time to own writing—his 
first novel, ‘Please Send Me, Absolutely Free,” 
published by Harper Bros. in 1947. After 
December he'll continue as special con- 
sultant to Grey . . . Rollin C. Smith, Jr. 
named senior vp at Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. 
He'd been AD there for eight years, is 
general art supervisor of all accounts .. . 
Howard Munce, a past president of Society 
of Illustrators, has been elected a vp at 
Foote, Cone & Belding. He’s senior AD... 
PEORIA: Eugene McDaniels. named vp in 
charge of all art and production for Jackson, 
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NORMAN KURSHAN, INC. 
Color Service 


8 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK 
485 lexington ave. 
oxford 7-6650 


PHILADELPHIA 
2009 chestnut st. 
locust 7-7600 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
920 shipley st. 
olympia 8-5139 











AND 
PICKED 


FROM EUROPE’S 
LEADING TYPEFOUNDRIES 


Amsterdam Continental carefully 
selects the pick of European type 
faces, produced by fifteen distin- 
guished typefoundries in eight 
countries. These trend-setting 
type designs by such outstanding 
typefoundries as Amsterdam (The 
Netherlands), Berthold, Stempel 
and Klingspor (West Germany), 
Haas (Switzerland) and Nebiolo 
(Italy), are adding a new dimen- 
sion to American graphic design. 
They are stocked in New York on 
U.S. point body or available on 
special order. 

Write for comprehensive one-line showing 

or sample sheets on the individual faces. 


AMSTERDAM 
CONTINENTAL TYPES 


& GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, INC. 
268-276 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C., SPring 7-4980 


Set in Microgramma Bold and Palatino 


Haerr, Peterson & Hall's four offices, in 
Peoria, Chicago, Minneapolis and Jefferson 
City, is a charter member of the firm. . . 
PHILADELPHIA: Chilton Co.'s new magazine, 
Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing, has for 
art editor, Harry L. Casterlin. formerly AD 
for Advertising Associates, Philadelphia, and 
John Gerber & Co. of Trenton .. . SAN 
FRANCISCO: Bob Seitas. now with Bernard 
B. Schnitzer, came from Guild, Bascom and 
Bonfigli. 


ART & DESIGN BURBANK, CALIF.: 


New firm offering 
complete creative color photography and 
reproduction dye-transfer print is Colorage 
Inc.. 116 S. Hollywood Way, VI 9-55-6. 
They're exclusive trade reps for Polycolor 
(quantity dye transfers) and Retouching As- 
sociates (transparency duping, transparency 
retouching and one-shot assemblies for en- 
gravers) .. . DALLAS: Dallas Graphic Arts 
Center opened at Young & DeSoto Sts. with 
a Premier Art Exhibit, sponsored by Adver- 
tising Arts Association. Jerry Page served 
as moderator for seminar-panel of artists. 
Experimental and educational art made up 
two special sections. Artists sold paintings 
to develop a scholarship fund. Erwin Hearne, 
Jr. is president of the eight-year-old organi- 
zation, membership (66) of which includes 
ADs, artists, studio owners. Roger Pender- 
grass is chairman elect LAGUNA 
BEACH, CALIF.: Edmund L. Van Deusen and 
Henry C. Jordan have organized new indus- 
trial writing and marketing organization, 
Jordan & Van Deusen Co., 185 Mountain 
Rd. Van Deusen, trained as a chemical 
engineer, is former associate editor of For- 
tune magazine, directed advertising and 
sales promotion for two divisions of Beck- 
man Instruments. Jordan, electronic engineer, 
and formerly west coast editor of Electronic 
Design and Electronic Week magazines, 
was instrumental in design and testing of 
electronic systems used in Nike and Thor 
. .. LOS ANGELES: Some recent designs by 
Fred Mintz (studio at 6022 Wilshire Blvd.) 
include his own letterhead—in logo soft 
orange, bold-in-size letter M, with a small 
reverse F in upper left shoulder. Name, ad- 
dress and phone in | line of small caps, 
orange . . . Jole Porter, who did staff and 
free lance work in aviation-electronics and 
consumer advertising fields, now has own 
art studio at 4041 Marlton Ave., specializing 
in industrial advertising . . . Fourth Annual 
California Design exhibit at Pasadena Art 
Museum held with assistance of grant from 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors. 
Clifford Nelson. architectural designer, di- 
rected the exhibit, reports the show is now 
on tour... Frank Gianninoto & Associates, 
New York industrial design firm, now has 
west coast office here at 9046 Sunset Blvd., 
with Mary B. Sheridan, vp, as west coast 
manager-designer. She was recently head 





of package design -dept., Art Center School 








COLOR LABORATORY 


DYE TRANSFER PRINTS 
OREGON 9-7360 


10 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








PHOTOSTATS 


AMERICAN 
BLUEPRINT CO. 


7 EAST 47™ ST Plaza 1-2240 
299 MADISON AVE MU 7-196) 
630 FIFTH AVE CO 5-0990 
60 EAST 56™ ST Plaza 1-2240 











Al Murphy 
photography 
creative stiii life « 
people « humorous 
situations 


46 W. 56 St., NYC JU 6-5668 
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Association of Graphic Designers, in 
cooperation with UCLA, presented Symbols 
of Commerce exhibit, Dickson Art Center... 
NEW YORK: National Cartoonists Society 
chose Hal Foster “Cartoonist of the Year.” 
He’s the creator of Prince Valiant. Society's 
president, John Pierotti. accepted citation 
for society from American Red Cross. Others 
honored for outstanding work during 1957: 
Gus Arriola. for “Gordo”; Frank King, for 
“Gasoline Alley”; Bill Crawford of Newark 
News and Herbert L. Block of Washington 
Post and Times-Herald, for editorial cartoons; 
Russell Paterson. advertising; Walt Disney. 
animation; Wallace Wood, comic books; 
Jimmy Hatlo, panels; John Gallagher, gags; 
Willard Mullin of New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, sports . . . To June 29: llth Na- 
tional Print Exhibition, at Brooklyn Museum 
. . . Hy Abbott. art and photography rep, 
now at 299 Madison, OX 7-9690, has Gleb 
Derujinsky, Jr. and John Morrin, photogra: 
phers, and Susan Abbott. artist . . . Tomi 
Ungerer. creator of the children’s book 
series on the pig family, “The Mellops”, 
has a new book, as intriguing to adults as 
to children, “Crictor”. Crictor is a snake, a 
boa constrictor, sent to an elderly French 
woman as a birthday gift. Crictor arrives 
in a package looking like a spare tire, and 
upon being unwrapped properly horrifies 
Madame Bodot. How Crictor writhes his 
way into the heart of his Madame, and the 
community, is quite a story .. . Edward H. 
Freedman, president of Kent Studios Service, 
Inc., discussed “Conversational Drawing” 
for Podiatry Society recently . . . Brown- 
john, Chermayeff & Geisman now at 235 
E. 50 St., PL 5-1982 . . . James Flora to 21 
E. 63 St., TE 8-4010. . . George Samerjan, 
whose most recent expedition (April) has 
been to the South Pole, for three weeks, is 
being represented throughout the world 
now via U. S. Air Force full color posters— 
the original painting used in poster is 
Samerjan’s. His South Pole trip—to docu- 
ment Air Force activities in Operation Deep 
Freeze . . . Lester and Stanley Janus, midget 
theatrical performers, are also notable wood- 
carvers—built up a respectable business 
carving wood animals. It all began with 
an X-acto hobby knife kit five years ago 
. . . Thomas Sgouros, staff illustrator at Kent 
Studio Service, won the James A. Goldsmith, 
Jr. purchase prize for his painting, Tenth 
Street, exhibited at the 9lst exhibition of 
American Watercolor Society . . . Nick Frank 
and Sheldon Freund have opened a graphic 
studio, Dimensional Design. Inc., 33 W. 42 
St., New York 36, LA 4-3356 . . . From Shell 
Oil Co.: “Old MacDriver Had A Car,” by 
John Earl Davis, editor of Shell Progress. 
F. H. Roberts, Shell's manager of produc- 
tion and distribution for public relations 
dept., took Davis articles about gasoline 
pricing, written in nontechnical terms for the 
public, and added 2-color cartoon illustra- 
tions by Arabelle Wheatley, for 36-page 
booklet. The issue of Shell News, employe 
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Monotype 


advantages 


When you specify Monotype in your 
ads, brochures and booklets you will always 
get sharp clear reproduction. You can also 
set more characters in a given space with- 
out crowding. There will be no “rivers” 
because proper spacing and better fitting 
italics automatically produce these results 
and there are hundreds of faces to choose 
from. 

In addition to better overall appear- 
ance of every printed message, ‘you can set 
copy up to 60 picas wide without any 
penalty cost; word and phrase corrections 
can be made without resetting a whole 
new line. 

If you want character in your copy, 
you need Monotype. We have a kit of new 
Monotype faces that is yours for the ask- 
ing. Send for your copy, today. 





rs LANSTON MONOTYPE COMPANY 





A Division of Lanston Industri 


24th & Locust Streets Philadelphia i, Pa. 


Type set in Monotype face Bodoni 
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The next time you want an outstanding direct. ‘ ~i/ lam 
mail or sales promotion piece, newspaper, — ‘ag 7 » 
insertion, magazine ad or display—take a ted of 
look first at our portfolio. You will see the a ae 
work of a fully staffed creative organization # 


well equipped to handle your financial adver- 
tising requirements. 


CHARLES W. NORTH STUDIOS, Inc. 


381 FOURTH AVENUE - NEWYORK ~- MU 6-5740 
IN BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
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Maude Lennox Personnel Service, inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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TECH PHOTO LABS. 
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publication, devoted to company’s annual 
report—Vo. 26, No. 4—art directed by Roberts 
and assistant Vince Perry. splits 32 pages 
with colorful double spread of tables of oil 
sales trends, uses action photography of 
industry and report's subject matter in clean 
page layouts, enclosed in red and white 
cover, crossed by white panel of photo 
graphs and subtitle box (noting annual re- 
port) emphasizing gold and red Shell trade- 
mark . . . Jacques Dunlany, director of crea- 
tive services for John Donnelly & Sons, east 
coast outdoor advertising organization, re- 
ceived citation for Smokey the Bear fire pre- 
vention poster campaign. Presented by 
Massachusetts Natural Resources Commis- 
sioner Francis W. Sargent. at luncheon by 
Carling Conservation Club, Boston . . . Sports 
cartoonist Willard Mullin did series of base- 
ball illustrations for Hill and Hill bourbon 
campaign . . . Jim Mathieu of pubilc rela- 
tions firm Charles Mathieu & Co. recently 
went to Zurich to open and manage Swiss 
office—client Reichold Chemical makes the 
new office necessary . . . Morris Ketchum, 
Jr.. partner in the firm of Ketchum and Sharp, 
Architects, a Fellow of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, a director of the Munici- 
pal Arts Society of New York, has been 
elected president of the Architectural League 
of New York. Six new vps in respective 
categories, of the League are Francis Scott 
Bradford, painting; Frank Eliscu, sculpture; 
Janet Darling. landscape architecture; Dan 
Cooper, design and craftsmanship; C. Morti- 
mer Throop, engineering; Jose A. Fernandez, 
architecture . . . Radiant Color Co.’s new 
eastern office and warehouse for Sun-Tested 
Velva-Glo fluorescent papers, other products, 
at 249 W. 29 St. Bradley K. Clark, eastern 
sales mgr. Emory S. Williams, manager of 
office and warehouse . .. Korey-Hall Asso- 
ciliates. 56 E. 56, MU 8-1016, have added to 
their repped list: Carroll Seghers. photogra- 
phy, and Alan Shean, who is now doing 
humorous illustrations. Shean has won many 
awards on west coast for his tv animation 
. Robert Sutter, consultant graphics de- 
signer, now at room 1012, 51 E. 42 St., 
YUkon 6-8755 . . . Reg Massie of the Re- 
porter was going to buy only one piece in 
contest for Gil Walker's class in illustration 
at New York City Community College—but 
ended up buying eight illustrations—by 
Arnold Flippen. James Nutti, and John 
Amons ... Joseph S. Weitz. consultant AD, 
specializes in pharmaceutical design, record 
album covers, etc., now in larger quarters 
at 400 Madison, PL 8-0090 ... Package 
designers Roy Horton Studios have moved 
to 151 E. 50, PL 3-4914 .. . Royer & Roger. 
Inc. are now in their own new seven-story 
building at 41 E. 28 St., New York 16, OR 9- 
8900 . . . Goody Weatherly of Boyan & 
Weatherly retired from the art field—plans 
running a marina in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Write him at 3002 Route 84, Ft. Lauderdale 
. School of Visual Arts offering new 




















course in human relations, by Karl Bigelow, 
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profe sor of higher education, Teachers 
Colle se, Columbia University . . . Art Stu- 
dents League instructor Edwin Dickinson 
has een elected vp of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters, replacing William 
Zorach . . . Elliot Clark is new president of 
Acacemicians of the National Academy of 
Desijn . . . Art Students League summer 
schools open in New York and Woodstock 
June 3, continue through Aug. 28. New 
instructor is Sidney Gross, with morning 
class in New York on Life Drawing, Painting 
and Composition. A Life Member of the 
League he’s had eight showings in New 
York, represented in many museums and 
collections, won a Tiffany Fellowship, Hall- 
mark Art Award, a Grand Prize in Art: 
USA: 58 . . . Prado Art Galleries, opened 
by Gerda Friedman at 1348 Lexington Ave., 
invites artists to show, TR 6-3592 . . . Harold 
Sosnow and Associates, graphic design 
studio, now in room 1020, 521 Fifth Ave., 
YU 6-4967 ... Arthur J. Conway. promoted 
from assistant to full manager of art, print- 
ing, circulation of advertising dept., Bake- 
lite Co., a division of Union Carbide Corp. 
Robert Zeidman Associates has added two 
designers—Anthony Nelson from Harley Earl, 
and Harry Sooy from Frank Gianninoto and 

Raymond Loewy. Nelson, a package design ees love to 
specialist, will also head product design 
projects. Sooy, product specialist, will also show you our 
direct packaging . . . The fire at the Museum ; 
of Modern Art fortunately spared the Seurat i 
“A Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La portfolio 
Grande Jatte,’’ valued at more than $1 mil- 
lion, and in New York on its only trip away 
from Art Institute of Chicago. Of five works 
damaged in fire, two cannot be restored: 
Monet's 18-foot painting, “Water Lillies,” 
and Portinari’s ‘Festival of St. John’s Eve” 
. .. Minnotte Studios, general art services, 
now at 247 E. 50 St., PL 1-4888 . . . OAK- 
LAND: Elmer J. Brant and Harry P. Locklin, 
co-owners of Radiant Color Co., spent month 
in Europe surveying market possibilities— 
their products are being used so widely 
throughout the continent right now 
OMAHA: Julian K. Billings, creative director, 
Bozell & Jacobs, named Omaha's Adver- 
tising Man of the Year . . . PHILADELPHIA: 
Ray Abruzzi, ad art company, now in Phila- 
delphia Savings Fund Society Fund Bldg. 
. . . A. Van Hollander of Gimbel Brothers 
collecting awards—special recognition from 
Italian government for Italian Fair at Gim- 
bels last fall, five gold medals in National 
Retail Dry Goods Assn. contest for displays, 

Poor Richard Medal for best-of-year posters, h h : h b ; 

1958 . . . PITTSBURGH: Ketchum, MacLeod when the JodD must de... just SO... 

& Grove did the award winning campaigns : 

(awards named by Saturday Review) for 

Aluminum Company of America, and West- ‘ 

inghouse Electric Corp. W. E. Pennsyl is vp, anh esign — 

creative services, at the agency. The two 

payer [ PRED B. KUBINBARDT 
LOUIS: frwin E. Cousens, former district 145 EAST 52nd STREET «- N. Y. © PLAZA 5*3526 
mgr., daylighting products division, Owens- 

Illinois Glass Co., now with TV Art Inc., 
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HANDBOOK 


Complete information on HOW — WHEN — WHERE to use various 
color techniques. 16 Pages listing prices, 
werery:! schedules and other vital tips and information! 


. IF YOU WORK WITH COLOR.. ‘WORK WITH KURSHAN & LANG ) 





Use these quailty color sores all performed by 
Nenen ts technicians in our own plant: 
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* COLOR PRINTS 
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Dye Transfer 
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* FLEXICHROME 
* DUPLICATE TRANSPARENCIES 


<< SLIDES — FILMSTRIPS 
Copying Art Werk 


XC COLOR ASSEMBLIES 


Write today for your FREE Color Data Handbook! 
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CUSTOM COLOR LABORATORIES Inc. 
sovoe- 10 E. 46 St., N.Y. 17, Dept. A 6 MU7-2595 
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to direct new consulting service for users 
of audio-visuals in merchandising and sales 
promotion . . . SAN DIEGO: Formerly pro. 
duction mgr. of sales promotion at Minne. 
apolis Honeywell and recently doing layout 
and illustration at Convair, Robert N. Mar. 
cotte is now with Art Associates, Inc. . .. 
TORONTO: Independent Canadian corpora. 
tion formed by Jim Nash Associates of New 
York is Jim Nash Associates Canada Lid, 
at 180 University Ave. Officers of the new 
industrial design firm here are president 
Eric Teran (executive vp of the New York 
company); general mgr. James Pilditch: pub- 
lic relations director and secretary Mrs, 
Patricia Morrison. 


PHOTOGRAPHY/TV Eastman 


Kodak used 
photography and Type C Print by Toni 
Ficalora for cover of its announcement folder 
for traveling exhibit of Kodak negative- 
positive system of color photography ... 
Leonard Balish reopened his photography 
studio after six months away due to death 
of his father. Studio's at 140 W. 57 St., CI 5- 
8435 .. . Photo-Library, Inc. reports on Euro- 
pean trips of photographers they represent: 
Sam Oppee shooting in England. Roy Pinney 
and William Ward Beecher doing a cam- 
paign in France and Italy. Doris Pinney on 
assignment in Spain and Portugal. W. Sus- 
chitsky. who won Academy Award last 
year for filming The Bespoke Overcoat. 
shooting tv commercials . . . Don Scotto 
Studios, 17 W. 45 St., CI 5-2360, now or- 
ganized to handle Type C color print service 
—they have complete facilities for b/w and 
color commercial photography . . . Loucks & 
Norling Studios, New York, who've been 
producing industrial and government films 
for 34 years, elected Howard M. Lawrence 
vp ... George Cannata, formerly with Ray 
Patin Productions, Hollywood, and prior to 
that with T.V. Sports, now storyman and 
creative designer at Robert Lawrence 
Productions. 


DEATHS Package designer, Norbert 
Jay. New York, of a heart 
attack. Owner of his own firm since 1924— 
except for period from 1937-42 with Depend- 
able Printing Co.—he was a director of the 
Package Designers Council and a member 
of Society of Industrial Packaging & Material 
Handling Engineers. He was 54... Edward 
Newell Decker, agency and art studio owner, 
Mattituck, N. Y., at age 58. Known especially 
for sketches and paintings of wildlife . . 
Frederick Smith. owner of Frederick Smith 
Advertising, Morristown, N. J., of heart at- 
tack, at age 67. He was a life member of 
the New York Art Directors Club, and a 
member of the Morris County Art Associa- 
tion. He is survived by his widow, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Dwight Lang. Frederick 
Smith Advertising will continue to be oper- 
ated by the family, with Dwight Lang in 
charge. * 
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(continued from page 36) 


PRINTED PAPER SAMPLES: From Mohawk 
Paper Mills, Inc., Cohoes, N. Y., a 
packet of printed specimens of Cortlea 
Text and Cover, in bright natural white 
and seven soft colors. Felt marked sur- 
faces, broad deckle edge. For fine print- 
ing by letterpress and offset. Printing 
process, color and weight, shown on each 
piece. 


INFORMATION ON FLUORESCENTS: Design 
information, new uses, and _ color 
swatches are included in new informa- 
tion kit on fluorescent screen process 
color, from lLawter Chemicals, Inc., 
3550 Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. Con- 
tents are based on most frequently re- 
quested information from agencies, 
studios, merchandising and POP firms. 
Articles include a comprehensive one 
on design, by a well known art author- 
ity, reports Lawter. Also, on type han- 
dling, size of illustration, background 
treatment, and illustrations of latest lay- 
out trends. 


PLASTIC ‘STAINED GLASS’: New lightweight, 
unshatterable translucent plastic panels, 
which offer light and color qualities 
similar to that of stained glass, are 
available from William Graubard, 
783 Clara Drive, Palo Alto, Calif. 
New technique offers widest freedom 
in subject, style and color, designer 
Graubard reports. Panels are indi- 
vidually prepared using designs de- 
veloped by studio or client. Also avail- 
able, plastic panels incorporating clients’ 
materials, including paper, fabric and 
metal. 


BROCHURE SOLVES PACKAGING PROBLEMS: 
The Case of thc Prodigal Package is 
title of new brochure from Ever Ready 
Label Corp., on how to reduce damage, 
delay and loss in shipping and mailing, 
how to give package a_ personality 
through use of labeling program. In- 
cludes section on designs available. A 
two color 11x22 brochure, illustrated. 
Copies from company’s Merchandising 
Dept., 10 E. 49 St., New York 17. 


PENCIL-RETOUCHING COLOR NEGS: Exten- 
sively revised folder, Retouching Color 
Negatives, from Eastman Kodak, motes 
majority of color negs can be retouched 
using only a black (H or 2H) pencil. 
Other color neg retouching procedures 
also discussed. Booklet (Kodak Pam- 
phlet No. E-71) free from Eastman, Sales 
Service Div., Rochester, N. Y. e 























SLIDES—COLOR & B/W 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
HOT PRESS 
ENLARGEMENTS 
FLIP CARDS 
RP’S 
TELOPS 
ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
CRAWLS 
STATIONS ID FILE 
MAILING FACILITIES 
PHOTOSTATS 
VU-GRAPHS 
TRANSPARENCIES 
CONTACT PRINTS 











Ss) NATIONAL 
Ace vor0s 








AT YOUR SERVICE 


As the leading supplier of all your TV 


and photographic needs, National 
Studios has continually expanded and 
improved on its services. To keep you 
up-to-date on the latest equipment and 
processes available we have just released 
our newest brochure containing facts 
and figures which will hold great inter- 
est for you. Simply write: 


NATIONAL STUDIOS 


42 W. 48 St. « New York « JUdson 2-1926 


As always, SAME DAY SERVICE and FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY in our area. 
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BILL WITT 
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ADD YOUR INOIMIOUALITY! 





FLEXICHROME OFFERS 

YOU THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO COORDINATE YOUR 
OWN IDEAS WITH OUR 


SKILL AND LONG 
EXPERIENCE TO PRODUCE 
THE DESIRED RESULT 

OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


FLEXICHROME e COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


WECO STUDIO e 14 EAST 39th ST.e MU 5-1864 








art materials for the 
cigarette-smoking 
artist 


3 
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Next month — the truth about 
cigar-smoking artists! 


) 


THE PALETTE ART CO. 
436 Madison Ave. at 4Sth St. 
PLaza 3-7338 

Featuring a Complete Line of Graphic 
Art Materials including Artype, 
Zip-a-Tone, Bourges, and Color-Aid. 


FAMOUS FOR ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, 
REPRODUCTIONS, AND CUSTOM FRAMING. 


tv=flim 


(continued from page 38) 


continuity of idea, so that no jarring 
extraneous element is suddenly intro- 
duced. This not only helps the commer- 
cial—but . . . helps maintain the dignity 
of the show itself . . . By integrating, we 
also avoid ‘telegraphing’ to the viewer 
that our commercial message has arrived, 
thereby holding the bulk of the audience 
who might otherwise . . . visit the kitchen 
refrigerator . . . Integration .. achieves 
a closer identification between show, 
show personality and sponsor’s product. 
This product-show identification is so 
important that many popular Westerns 
today are in jeopardy of being dropped 
despite their high rating because of low 
public playback of who sponsors which 
particular Western show . . . Integrated 
commercials become a mental spring- 
board for the writer in the conception of 
new visual approaches and demonstra- 
tions for his client’s product. Then, too, 
the prestige factor it lends the sponsor’s 
product cannot be overlooked. When 
Delco batteries go along for high adven- 
ture to the four corners of the globe, 
the public cannot help but be impressed 
by the worldwide uses of the product 
under the most arduous conditions 
imaginable . . . ranging from 60 degrees 
below zero in the Arctic to the torrid 
equatorial heat of the jungle. This is 
‘selling’ by pictorially compelling dem- 
onstration. This is ‘soft sel?’ that sells 
like no hard sell ever could.” . 




















Cover designer 


Warren Samuel spends most of his spare 
time experimenting with graphic design 
utilizing photography. He’s working out 
of the Tommy Mitchell Studio in Los 
Angeles doing fashion and advertising 
illustration. He has also worked with 
photographer Phil Fahs and put in six 
months with the Charles Eames design 
office. He studied at Kansas City Art 
Institute and graduated from the pho- 
tography department at The Art Center 
School in L.A. He also put in two years 
as an army photographer in the Panama 
Canal Zone. Currently he’s treasurer of 
the L.A. Jr. Advertising Club. Don 
Bloom (with Fred Kopp Advertising 
Art) worked with him on the shooting 
for the cover. Pix by Peter Sahula. @ 
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X-17002 . . . One of the thousands 
of pictures from our stock library 





CAN I SELL 


FOR YOU? 


SELL YOUR PRODUCT WITH ANOTHER 
PICTURE FROM THE COLLECTION OF 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


ILLUSTRATION STUDIOS INC. 


Send $2.50 for 11th Edition Catalog 
(in N. Y¥. C. add 3% Sales Tax) 


646 North Michigan Ave. 


319 East 44 Street , Chicago 11, Illinois 


New York 17, N.Y. 








Kodak TYPE C color 
printing at its best! 

@ Backed by experience 
gained in 20 years of 
custom color printing 

°L t 
FOR: * Reproduction 
¢ Quantities 
e * ColorNegati 
FROM: » Color Transparencies 
¢ Color Artwork 


Ralph, Manks Color chats 


344 East 49 


























CREATIVE SUMMER SESSION 


Air-Conditioned June 30—Aug. 29 


COURSES IN: ILLUSTRATION, TV ART 
LAYOUT, DESIGN, FASHION, PAINTING 
STYLIZED CARTOONING, RENDERING 
RETOUCHING, AIRBRUSH, LIFE DRAWING 
PASTE UP, LETTERING & TYPOGRAPHY 


SCHOOL of VISUAL ARTS 


245 E. 23 St., New York 10, Catalog D 
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booknotes 


TITIAN. Dario Cecchi. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$5.00. 


This biography by Italian painter Cec- 
chi is a picture of Renaissance Venice, 
of the places and people who were part 
of Titian’s life. It is a psychologically 
sharp picture of a strange, proud, avari- 
cious man whose twin pleasures were 
art and making money. 


CATALOGUE OF COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS OF 
PAINTINGS PRIOR TO 1860. Unesco. Columbia 
Univ. Press. $3.50. 


This is a fourth edition, revised and en- 
larged. Gives data on how to procure the 
best color reproductions of paintings 
prior to 1860. Covers work of more than 
50 printers in many countries. Each 
print is represented by a b/w illustra- 
tion, data about the artist, the original, 
process used in the reproduction, print 
size, publisher, printer, and price. 


A GUIDE TO ART MUSEUMS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. W. Aubrey Cartwright. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. $3.95. 


This guide-book covers the southern 
half of the East Coast, from Washington 
to Miami, is one of a series being pre- 
pared. In all, three volumes are planned 
for the East Coast, one for the mid- 
West, one for the West Coast. Contains 
data on 25 museums in 17 cities and a 
comprehensive index listing every artist 
represented in the permanent collection 
of these museums. Over 2000 artists are 
listed. Book is a reference volume and 
serves as a museum handbook. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF MEANING. Osgood, 
Suci, and Tannenbaum. Univ. of Illinois Press. 
$7.50. 


This is a book on psychology. It deals 
with the theory and application of a 
technique called the semantic differen- 
tial. This is a means of measuring atti- 
tude and attitude change. In addition 
to its value to clinical and social psy- 
chologists, it is of interest to serious 
students of the psychological aspects of 
mass communication. 









Stik-a-letter 

professional lettering technique 

Designed for assy 
efficiency ESS} 


Write for literature 
_The Stik-a-letter Ce. Rt. 2 - Bex 286, Escondide, Calif 
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" jobs to fit artists 
artists to fit jobs . 


Placing the right peg in the right 
hole has established Henry Price as 
the Nation’s leading Personnel 
Agency servicing the Graphic Arts 
Field exclusively. When you call 
Henry Price for Graphic Arts Per- 
sonnel you benefit from an un- 
equaled professional know-how 
acquired by years of specialization 
in Graphic Arts problems. Since its 
inception, our organization has been 
designed and re-designed to serve 
you better. Square pegs in round 
holes cannot exist when you use an 
Agency distinguished by an envi- 
able record of mutually satisfied 
Employers and Employees. We find 
the right man for the right job. We 
save you time and money. You need 
the best. Call the best! 


Cuno 


HENRY |PRICE 


Agency/GraphicV Arts Personnel 
48 W. 48th, N.Y.C. 36, CIrcle 5-8228 
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bookshelf 


The bookshelf makes it easy for readers 
to buy, at list price, the best books of current interest 
to the art professional and advertising manager. 


JP © oe eeeeeeeewesooooccccesceccecece 
NEW BOOK 
Color . . . How to See and Use It. Fred 
Bond. Spiral bound, hard cover tech- 
nical study in simple language of the principles 
of color relationships and associations. Basic 
procedures in solving color problems, for 
photographers, artists, industrial designers, 
teachers and students. Author has been a 
photographer, color consultant, author and 
lecturer on the subject for more than 30 years. 
Includes 19 pages of color plates, 53 b/w, 
envelope of hue selector maskes. $8.75, plastic 
bound $9.75 in case. 
ANNUALS 
International Poster Annual, 1957. Edited 
by Arthur Niggli. A cross-section of poster 
design ideas and art the world over. Large, well 
printed illustrations of 500 posters from 20 coun- 
tries plus critical analysis of trends by three 
authorities. $10.95. 
162. Graphic Annual 1957/58, Walter Herdeg 
& Charles Rosner. 813 crisply printed illus- 
trations of the years best in art and design in 
every media from every country. A visual idea 
file, informative, stimulating. $14.00. 
165. 36th Art Directors Annual, 1957. The 36th 
show of the New York Art Directors club, 
in permanent form. Book is bound in brown cloth, 
gold stamped, and comes in durable slip case. 
Designed by Nelson Gruppo with the assistance 
of Edward G. Infurna. Lettering by Harold D. 
Vursell. $12.50. (Also available, the 35th Annual. 
Order number is 146. $12.50.) 
17). UW S. Camera 1958. Edited by Tom Ma- 
loney. Special recognition to advertising 
photography with special section of 15 pages 
of best of year, chosen by New York AD club. 
Also, color photography, portfolios by leading 
photographers, special reports on rockets and 
missiles, other speciol subjects. $8.50. 
172. Modern Publicity, 1957-58. Frank A. Mer- 
cer, Editor. Over 1000 illustrations, more 
than 100 in color, of outstanding ads and pro- 
motions from all over the world. All pieces are 
fully credited, indexed. Everything included, from 
trade marks, labels, through record sleeves, 
packaging, direct mail, as well as news and 
magazine ads. $10. 


ART 
Art Archives. Edited by Harry C. Coffin. 
Over 500 line illustrations of historic periods, 
events, activities, persons and places, all for 
unrestricted reproduction in advertising and pub- 
lishing. An introductory page lists aids on how- 
to-use, for example, for line reproduction in black, 
in color, with overall screen in one color, etc. 
An alphabetical cross-reference index is included 
before the main body of spiral-bound coated 
paper pages. $10. 
155. Art Directing. Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, 
editor-in-chief. A project of the Art Directors 
Club of New York, the volume contains 13 sections 
on various phases of art directing, each section 
comprising several short articles by authorities 
on specific subjects. Each section was designed 
by a different AD. Agency and company execu- 
tives, copywriters, as well as art directors are 
included in the 70 contributors. Over 400 pictures 
ore included in the book's 240 pages. Of aid: a 
glossary af AD and advertising terms, a bibliogra- 
phy and an index. $15. 


175. 


156. 


154. 
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164. Rendering Techniques for Commercial Art 
end Advertising. Charles R. Kinghan. 
Author, in the field over 37 years and now with 
BBDO, New York, includes demonstrations, visual 
helps, professional samples, information on ren- 
dering in all media, comprehensives shown in all 
the stages of development. $13.50. 
167. Ben Shahn, His Graphic Art. James Thrall 
Soby. ‘‘Philosophical implications of his 
art’’ discussed, also techniques, content, plus 
artist's professional history. More than 100 re- 
productions, eight pages in full color. Chronol- 
ogy, bibliography. $10. 
169. 300 Years of American Painting. Alexander 
Eliot. A tremendous project by Time, Inc. 
which for the first time correlates American paint- 
ers and their art with the historical development 
of the country. Time's art editor describes the 
artists, their work, personal histories. AD Michael 
J. Phillips. 250 full color plates. $13.50. 


LAYOUT 


137. Layout. Raymond A. Ballinger. Covers all 

creative aspects of layout, discusses design 
theory. Should appeal to ADs, artists, and stu- 
dents. Author of Lettering Art in Modern Use, 
Ballinger feels that printed page is still most 
valuable means of communication. A practicing 
layout designer, he is director of the department 
of advertising design at the Philadelphia Museum 
School of Art. Examples from 66 ADs and art 
editors are given, as well as numerous examples 
of the work of artists, designers, photographers 
$15. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
American Society of Magazine Photog- 
raphers Annual. Edited by Jerry Mason. 
Thirty-six leading photographers selected their 
own favorite picture stories, wrote their own 
comment. Albert A. Squillace, AD. Cover design 
by Eve Arnold. $4.95. 
170. The Focal Encyclopedia of Photography. 
This 1298-page (not counting 32 pages of 
introduction) reference work, takes the place of 
a complete library in the field. P. C. Poynter 
wos the art editor. Alphabetically arranged, 
loaded with graphs, diagrams, b/w illustrations. 
$20. 
PRODUCTION 
138. Type Identification Chart. A complete type 
chart, printed on a series of circular mov- 
able graphs. This chart also helps the user to 


166. 


acquire a better knowledge of actual character. 
istics of groups of type faces and of their essen- 
tial differences. $1. 


TELEVISION 
152. The Television Commercial. Revised and 

Enlarged Edition. Harry Wayne McMahon. 
The author, a tv commercial consultant, was vp 
in charge of tv commercial production and a 
member of the creative plans board at McCann- 
Erickson, New York. His book discusses all phases 
of television commercials and uses examples of 
actual jobs to illustrate points. $6.50. 
173. Television Production, the TV Handbook 

and Dictionary. Harry Wayne McMahan. 
Working tool explaining 16 basic operations in 
tv, and language of the field. More than 2000 
terms defined. Chapters included on live w, 
film, lighting, camera, art, titles and scenery, 
animation, film and processing, optical effects 
and special effects, etc. $7.50. 


79. Commercial Art as a Business. Fred C. 
Rodewald. Handbook for artists, art buyers 
and artists’ representatives. Defines problems of 
time, written orders, breaking down a job into 
logical steps, deadlines, model and prop fees 
and other factors that are a source of friction 
between artist and buyer. Legal aspects are 
explained, financing, bookkeeping and tax mat- 
ters discussed. Markets for commercial artwork 
and tips on selling are offered. Includes the 
Code of Fair Practices of the Joint Ethics Com- 
mittee and the code of ethics of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. $2.95. 
159. How to Predict What People Will Buy. 
Lovis Cheskin. Analysis of motivational re- 
search, what it is, how it works, what it means 
to advertising. $5.00. 
160. Motivation in Advertising: Motives that 
Make People Buy. Pierre Martineav. A 
thorough analysis of the consumer as a human 
being: how he behaves, why he buys, what fac- 
tors in advertising actually influence him. How 
emotions overrule logic, how to appeal to emo- 
tions, the role of semantics and symbolism in 
influencing purchases. $5.50. 
161. A Dictionary of Contemporary American 
Usage, by Bergen Evans and Cornelia 
Evans. A reference classic in the making. Up-to- 
the-minute and American companion of the old 
standby, Fowler. Factual as a dictionary yet 
crammed with wit, makes working with words a 
pleasure. $5.95. 
174. Photomechanics and Printing. J. S. Mertle 
and Gordon L. Monsen. Definitive work on 
the printing processes by two of the country's 
greatest authorities in plate-making and printing. 
Fully illustrated 400-plus pages. Up to the minute 
data on original copy for reproduction, photo- 
graphic materials and equipment, color reproduc- 
tion, all processes. Fully indexed. $15. 








ART DIRECTION 
19 W. 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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167 


154 
169 


79 137 
164 165 
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138 
166 


Name 


Amt. Encl. §$. 





Please send me, postpaid, the books corresponding to numbers circled below. 
155 
170 


All orders shipped postpaid. No C.O.D.'s. Add 3% sales tax with orders for 
New York City delivery. Payment must be made with order. 


162 
175 


160 
173 


161 
174 


156 
171 
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if you want a book not listed, send your order and we will try to get it for you. 
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FASHION DRAWING. Frances Neady. Pitman. 
$1.00 


Examples and discussions of how to 
draw a fashionably dressed figure in 
profile, 34, front and back views, and 
in motion. Includes detailed considera- 
tion of hair, eyes, hands, shoes, gloves, 
collars and sleeves. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. Garden City. $5.75. 


An introduction by Clive Bell is fol- 
lowed by 50 full page full-color plates 
of Manet, Monet, Sisley, Pissarro, Cez- 
anne, Degas and Renoir. These men 
shared in common a love of life around 
them. Their art did not seek out myth- 
ology or past history or far away places 
but for the most part dealt with their 
contemporary life. 


SKETCHING IS FUN. Alois Fabry. Studio-Crowell. 
$2.95. 


A simple book for “the average reader,” 
shows how to sketch with pencil and 
pen. Includes elementary instructions on 
tools and materials and easy projects. @ 


“*Satisfaction is assured with CRESCENT illustration board!” 
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CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 


1240 N. HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 
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GRAMERCY 5-7850 





A COMPLETE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 











PLAZA 
77-2421 















«**LINOTYPE - LUDLOW 
HAND COMPOSITION 
LAYOUT AND MAKE-UP 
FOUNDRY LOCK-UP 
REPRODUCTION PROOFS 





SKILSET TYPOGRAPHERS 


250 WEST 54th STREET; NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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fix it RIGHT— 
with ACROLITE! 


*% ODORLESS ACROLITE —” 
for pastel, charcoal and pencil 

% ACROLITE CRYSTAL CLEAR SPRAY! 
Here’s the new superior Acrylic spray that’s “Mild-Odored” 
for permanent protection of artwork, layouts, etc. Stays 
clear forever 

% ACROLITE MATTE FIXATIVE SPRAY 
A real matte fixative “You can work over” for pastel, char- 
coal and pencil. Won't alter tones or paper texture. 

*% ACROLITE “P rmint” SPRAY 
It’s delicately scented to please! Protects artwork for 
reproduction without “Glare Back” into camera lens. insures 
sharper plates. 

% RETOUCH, DAMAR VARNISH 
and TOUCH-UP COLORS 


ACROLITE PRODUCTS INC 





W. Orange, N. J 























CORWIN 
is tops 
in art, too! 


16th year—advertising placement specialists 
Corwin Personnel (Agoy.) 

10 B. 48rd St., NYC —MU-7-4942 
See or call Barney Hunter, Art Manager 

















* GEORGE SAMERJAN 





80 West Fortieth Street, New York, Longacre 4-7257 


ready reference 


to have your firm listed call YUkon 6-4930 


ART MATERIALS 


Lewis Artiste Materials Inc. 
Sole distributor of Mercury Products 
158 W. 44 St., N. Y. 36 


N. Y. Central Supply Co. 
Complete stock *© Prompt service * Open Sat. 
62 - 3rd Avenue, nr. 11th St., N.Y.C. GR 3-5390 


JU 6-1090 


COLOR SERVICE 


Acorn Color Laboratory 
Dye transfer prints from transp. & ektacolor. 
168 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. Cl 7-2260 


COLORSTATS 


Ralph Marks Color Labs 
Low cost, full color reproductions from color 
transparencies and opaque copy. 


344 E. 49 St., N.Y. C. 17 EL 5-6740 


HISTORICAL PRINTS 


The Bettmann Archive 

Old time prints and photos, any subject. Events, 
Industries, Fashion, Decors. Ask for folder 6A. 
215 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 PL 8-0362 


ILLUSTRATION 
Steven Vegh, Jr. 
Aeronautical & Marine (Figures Included) 
1262 Brook Ave., New York 56 LUdlow 8-1740 


MECHANICALS 
Walt Mesmer 
Layout & illustration; humorous spots 
114 E. 40 St. MU 2-6138 


PHOTO EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Prestige Personnel Agency 


Experienced and trainees—all phases 
Careful screening—no charge to employer 
130 W. 42 St., New York 36 BR 9-7725 


PHOTO SERVICES—COLOR 


Colorsemblies, Inc. 
Ektas assembled, retouched, duplicated 
112 W. 48 St., N. Y. 36 PL 7-7777 


Robert Crandall Associates, Inc. 
Duplicates, retouching, assemblies, photocompos- 
ing, processing. 

58 W. 47 St., N. Y. C. 36 


Hamilton Color 
35 mm. & Stereo Duplicates 
127 N. 2nd St., Hamilton, Ohio 


Kurshan & Lang Color Service 
24 Hour Custom Ektachrome processing 
Duplicating & Dye Transfer Prints 
10 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17 


Cl 7-7377 


MU 7-2595 


PHOTO SERVICES—B&W 


Modernage Photo Services 
Two Laboratories: 

319 E. 44 St. 

Prints for reproduction in grey-scales to meet 
exacting requirements of ail printing processes 


480 Lexington Ave. 


@ Developing and printing for magazines and 
industry 

@ Copying of artwork 

@ Commercial photography; studio available by 
hour and day 


Call Ralph Baum LExington 2-4052 


RETOUCHING 
Ted Bellis 
Flexichrome, Carbro, Dye Transfer, Black & White 


10 W. 33rd St., N. Y. C. PE 6-6850 
Color Transparency Retouching Studio 

Finest Retouching and Assembling 

58 West 47 St., NYC 36 Cl 7-7377 


Robert Crandall Associates, Inc. 
Transparency retouching and assembling by 
experts. 

58 W. 47 St., N. Y. C. 36 


Davis * Ganes 

Color correction/retouching—Transparencies, 
Dye Transfers, Carbros. Flexichrome coloring. 
516 Sth Ave., N. Y. 36 MUrray Hill 7-6537 


Horstmann & Riehle 
Black & White, Industrial & Flexichromes 
475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. MU 5-7258 


Tulio Martin Studios 
Transparencies 
5@ W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 


Frank Van Steen 
Color Retouching. 
370 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Donald Van Vort 
Flexichrome, Dye Transfer, Carbro and B&W 
Fe SRM. Cc EL 5-5354 


SALES PRESENTATIONS 
Robert Crandall Associates, Inc. 
Projection duplicates of excellent quality. 
58 W. 47 St., N. Y. C. 36 Cl 7-7377 
Presentation Department 
* Visual Aids * Promotional Material © Silk Screen 
4 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. LOngacre 4-4590 
Wiener Studio 7 
Charts * Posters * Slides * Hand Lettering 
12 East 37 St., N. Y. C. MU 6-0656 


Cl 7-737 


Cl 5-6489 


LE 2-6515 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


Jaysee Display Advertising, Inc. 
Quality reproduction. Posters and displays. 


12 E. 12th St., N. Y. 3 OR 5-7280 
Masta Displays Inc. 

20 years leadership in silk screened 

posters and displays 

230 W. 17th St., N. Y. C. CH 2-3717 


STULL LIFE 
Sidney Gold 
Renderer of merchandise, jewelry, all mediums. 
673 Fifth Ave., New York 22 TEmpleton 2-8876 


Frederic Lewis 
Photographs of Everything 
36 W. 44th St., NYC 36 MU 2-7134 


Underwood & Underwood Illustration Studios, Inc. 
Reserve illustrations for advertising . . . Editorial 
& promotional use. Not connected or associated 
with any other company using the Underwood & 
Underwood name. See our advertisement p. 73 
319 East 44th St., N. Y. 17. . . MU 4-5400 

$46 North Mich. Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. DE 7-1711 


Underwood & Underwood News Photos, Inc. 
All subjects: Historical, Industrial, Scenics, 
Agricultural, Geographical, Personalities, etc. 
Also Transparencies. Ask for Free Listing. 

3 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 36 JU 6-5910 


TELEVISION SERVICES 


Edstan Studio 

Slides, Telops, Flips, in b/w and color 
75 W. 45th St., NYC 36 

National Studios 

Hot Press, Slides, Telops, Animatics, Flips, etc. 

42 W. 48th St., NY 36, NY JUdson 2-1926 








Cl 5-6781 
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TYPOGRAPHY 
The ‘ omposing Room, Inc. 
Adveising a 
130 \v. 46 St., 


Frost Sros., Inc. 
Adve:tising Typographers since 1921 


JUdson 2-0100 


228 East 45th St., N. Y. 17 MU 2-1775 
Typography Shops, Inc. 

All Latest Faces — Hand, Lino. 

245 - 7th Ave., N. Y. C. OR 5-7535-6-7 


classified 


CANADA CALLING FOR ILLUSTRATORS. Leading 
Montreal Studio requires top flight illustrator for 
national accounts with ability for crisp layout 
rendering and finished illustrations in color and 
black and white. Studio experience is a must — 
ivory tower boys need not apply. Salary up to 
$12,000.00 or free-lance basis with guaranteed 
minimum. State experience and send photostat 
samples only — to: Art Director, Bomac Montreal 
ltd., 770 St. Antoine Street, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 


SPACE AVAILABLE FOR one-two artists in bright 
airy studio. Forty dollars per month. Call OXford 
7-0063. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE, EXPERIENCED for general 
illustration and still photography. High commis- 
sion. Box 2005, Art Direction, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, New York. 
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ALLAN KANE 


PLACEMENT AGENCY 


6 E 46 ST. Yukon 6-9585 


art personnel 





HIRING ARTISTS? 


coll “The Art Unit’ or 7-9100 
New York State Employment Service 
119 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N .Y. 

A specialized plocement service 


for both employers and applicants in 
the field of commercial art. 


NO FEE CHARGED TO ANYONE 
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Tens of thousands of artists, 
ad men, printers, editors and 
students have discovered the 
Haberule Visual Copy-Caster 
to be the simplest, fastest, most 
accurate copy-fitting tool ever 
devised. At art supply stores 
or order direct . . . only $7.50 


HABERULE 


BOX AD-245 - WILTON + CONN. 
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ART DIRECTOR 


To Assist In 
Supervising And Training 
Air-brush Artists and Colorists 
State Experience, Age, Salary 
Box AD 1153, 125 W. 41-St., NY 




















ART STUDIO REP 

interested in expanding 

his services and income 
Large studio specializing in art work for Sales 
Promotion material and Industrial Literature 
has sound opportunity for ambitious repre- 
sentative with active accounts who wishes to 
increase his present business and have the 
extra talent and facilities necessary to go 
after new busi Your ans’ will be held 
in confidence; for appointment write: Box 1703, 
19 West 44th Street, NYC 36. 





Art Direction, 











A unique opportunity 
for a small or medium size 
ART STUDIO OWNER 


lf you are tired of being contact man, art 
director, and glorified messenger boy. . . 

If you plan to take a vacation but never 
get around to going... . 

and, if you worry about what would happen 
to your business if you got sick or had an 
accident . . . then you will be interested in 
seeing us. Principals only, please write in 
strictest confidence for a personal interview. 
Box 1702, Art Direction, 19 W. 44 St., NYC 36. 








CAMERAS — ART AIDS $485 & UP 


$ SAVERS PRINTING 





SILK SCREEN 


Oeeler inquires lnvced 
LACEY-LUCI PRODUCTS CO. 
31 Central Avenue 
Newark 2, N. J. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG Ao 





























RED—for glossy surfaces lacetate, photos, stats) 


Pie soenns * 12 Feet x 12", Inches 
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This advertisement which appeared in 
a recent issue of Life stopped us for good 
reasons. We foynd the illustration highly 
intriguing. 


The model in the photograph is a 
beautiful brunette with a promise in her 
eyes and a smile that is obviously being 
flashed for our exclusive benefit. She is 
wearing high-heeled pumps, so high in 
fact that one wonders how the poor girl 
manages to go about her routine maidly 
duties without losing her balance. She 
has donned a dainty little apron and a 
crisp white cap in thé hope that these 
fineries will by some miracle make her 
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look like a maid. It’s a nice try—but still 
she reminds us of a chanteuse we used to 
watch in one of the New York nightspots, 
leaning against the piano and singing 
spicy lyrics. 

After looking at the picture in this ad 
for about five minutes (our wife claims 
it was fifteen), we finally realized that 
our cutie is trying to tell us something 
and it’s not what we thought it would 
be at all. There’s quite another reason 
for her lifting up the blankets and sheets 
and whatnot. She has her hand on the 
mattress to demonstrate that Springwall 
mattresses, unlike old-fashioned mat- 
tresses, won't sag or slope or lose their 
firm, straight lines because they can’t 
break down at the edges. 

We tried to appreciate these valuable 
bits of information but, frankly, our un- 
disciplined eyes kept wandering back to 
the model in the picture. We began to 
wonder about the luxurious Deauville 
Hotel, Miami's newest. The copy tells 
us that here 600 rooms await the lucky 
visitor. A quick calculation showed us 
that three dozen maids would be none 
too many to take care of that number 
of rooms. If what is shown in the photo- 
graph is representative of the rest of 
the staff, then the Deauville is indeed a 
place to be recommended. 

We informed our wife that at last our 
plans for the two-week vacation were 
settled. She looked over the illustration, 










shook her head, and reminded us of the 
possibility that the girl in the picture 
was not working for the Deauville man- 
agement but rather for the Ford or the 
Conover people. We admitted this was 
conceivable and again tried to get back 
to the Springwall story of 24 stabilizing 
sidewall supports. It was quite an effort 
to read through the copy, however. 

It seems to us that at times the cult of 
pretty girls gets all out of hand in our 
advertising. We should like to question 
the belief, held by many advertisers, that 
the more enticing the girl in the picture, 
the more successful the advertisement— 
no matter what the product or message. 

In the Springwall illustration, the girl 
looks so out of place that we can’t help 
wondering why a creature of this kind 
does not become a model, a movie star 
or, at least, the wife of the owner of the 
Deauville Hotel. Certainly her talents 
are wasted making beds and vacuuming 
carpets. Her radiating presence over- 
powers the less radiating presence of 
the Springwall mattress, to the loss of 
the advertiser who paid good money to 
put across his selling points—not the 
girl's. 

The copy in the advertisement con- 
centrates on the product and, for the 
curious, there is the name of the manu- 
facturer in the signature. That’s all very 
well. But the thing we still would like 
to know most . . . who is the girl? rs 




























